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We have been working [/ é 
together on this cata- WA 
logue for thirty years. We SS\\ 
consider this number to be as 
near the ideal Buyer's Guide as the 
world has ever seen. We have done 
our best and our assistants have done 
their utmost. to tell the TRUTH 
about everything listed herein 
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THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


70,000 PRICES 


17,000 PICTURES 
1,000 PAGES 





; iow book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 

for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 








for 30 Years “ » have been selling merchandise by mail 
at aon what dealers pay. Ours is she 
original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 


world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 


Two Million People are now numbered among our 

customers. We carry for them a 
stock valued at 82,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders, 
It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 


You Need This Boo because you canrely onit. Other 
catalogues are offered you, but 
this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 


are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers, 





We Guarantee satisfaction and. safe delivery. much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 

Every article in our catalogue enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 
is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 
doesn't suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back by stores. We have no salesmen —no selling expense 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 


back, and pay transportation both ways. 


We consider as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 


no expense or effort too great to avoid having one Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 


dissatisfied customer. 


sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 
We simply combine the buying and sélling of two 


Two Thousand Stores in One thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 


that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 


Two thousand average dealers together wiil not buy so saving to you. This ig the modern method of business, 
much ina yearas we. The makers who sell to us have and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- You will become one of those customers when you see 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in this book. 


r >t ou e. he prices we pay are never 
the effort to get our trad The prices we pay eve Send Oni 15 Cents If you want our cata- 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 
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fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 





Buyers’ Guide No.70 


Name 


Enclosed find 25 cents for partial postage 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 
on your 1000-page 


enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs uz about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 





Postoffice 


«Be sure tu weite very plainly., 


just to show that you donot send from mere curiosity. 
This book will save any average family at least $100 





County State 


per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at least 
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Be sure to enclose this slipin an envelope. 


a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 
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000000006 Please send today, before you forget it. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be ‘ Fancy White,” ‘ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


BUFFALO.—-Demand for honey is very slow. Fancy 
white comb, 14@14¥%; A No. 1, 183%@14; No. 1, 124%@138; 
No. 2, 11@12; No. 3, 10@11; No. 1 dark, 11@12; No. 2, 
10@11. Extracted white, 6@6%; dark, 5@5%. Bees- 
wax, 28@30. W C. TOWNSEND, 

@ May 10. 84, 86 West Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CuHIcaGo.—The trade in honey of all kinds is light; 
especially is thistrue of comb ; the little trade that 
€xists is for the best grades. Basswood ranges from 
14@15; that having more or less basswood, willow, or 
other white nectar. 13; off grades of white, 10@12; 
amber, 8@9. Extracted white. 54@6; amber, 5@5%. 
Some lots of new extracted offered, but no sales have 
been made. Beeswax is very scarce, and can be sold 
upon arrival at 32. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

May 8. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. - Comb honey, 10@12. Extracted, 
water-white, 54@6¥% ; light amber, 4@5% ; dark, 4@5. 
Beeswax, 274%@30. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

April 27. Murphys, Calif. 

ALBANY.— Honey receipts light with little demand; 
season about over; old stock about all cleaned out and 
will be in good shape for newcrop. We quote white 
comb, 14@15; mixed comb, 13@11. Extracted white; 
6@6%; mixed. 54ab6. Beeswax, 30(@32. : 

MAcDOUGAL & Co., 


May 6. 375 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥.*/ ' 





TORONTO.—A No. 1 comb, $1.75@200; No. 1\comb, ' 
$1.50; dark, $1.00. Bulk honey, extracted, 8%@9. 
There is very little honey moving, and, although hav- . 
ing been a very light veld, there is still a good deal im. 
the hands of dealers who will not be able to hold their 
own. Honey seems to be used only up to a certain 
price, and when it gets beyond that it won’t sell. This 
has been the case this year. Good prospects for a big 
crop this year are almost certain. The bees have win- 
tered well, and the clover not injured by frost. In 
view of this, those who have honey are anxious to get 
rid of it even at a loss. M. MAYER & Son, 

Toronto, Ont., May 3. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The present honey season is about 
over with us in a retail way. and so little call that 
there are not enough sales to fix a price. Car lots of 
western honey on track, 5%; and in a retail way from 
6@8, according to quality. Beeswax, 30c. Iam a pro- 
ducer of honey, and do not handle on commission. 

M. A. SELSER, 


Ww 
May 9. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston.—Our honey market continues about the 
same as our last report, with a light demand and am- 
le stock. Last quotations were as follows: Fancy, 
5@16; A No. 1, 14@15; No. 1, 18@14; honey in glass- 
front cases about Ic less. California light amber, ex- 
tracted, 7@7%; Florida honey in barrels, 6@6%. 
BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 


May &. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





CINCINNATI.—As the warm weather sets in, the de- 
mand for comb honey is as good as over. There are 
no settled prices; for whatever is left, prices are made 
to force sales. Extracted honey is in fair demand, and 
finds steady sales. Amber is sold in barrel lots for 
5@5%; water-white alfalfa sells at 6@6%4; white clover, 
6%@7. Beeswax scarce, and brings 30@31. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 


May 8. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED.—Extracted honey, either large or small 
lots; parties having same to offer, send samples, and 
best prices delivered, Cincinnati,O. We pay cash on 
delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, O. 





WANTED.—Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 
We can use both white and amber. : 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. ; 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





FoR SALE. — Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 60-lb. cans, net. ? 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—Clover and sweet-clover extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. L. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Victor’s Strain of Italian 
Bees Awarded the Diploma 
as Being the Best Bees 

at the Pan-American. 


BUREAU OF AWARDS. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, ) 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. U.S.A. > 
February 12, 1902. ) 
WW” O. Victor, Wharton, Texas. 
Dear Sir:—1 have the honor to advise you 
that a Diploma of Honorable Mention has been 
awarded to you for your exhibit of Italian bees 
at this Exposition. 
Very respectfully, 


Mr. 


Wo. I. BUCHANAN, 
Director-General. 


Orel L. Hershiser Bought of Me an 
Untested Queen. This is what 
He Says of Her Colony: 


‘“They are very industrious, characteristical- 
ly marked, and extremely gentle. It was a 
daily experience. and repeated many times 
daily, to go into the inclosure with interested 
visitors, at the Exposition, open the -hive, full 
to overflowing with beautiful bees, the prog- 
eny of the queen you sent me, and handle 
them in the various manipulations of hunting 
out the queen; shaking the bees from the 
comb, as is done in extracting, showing the 
brood in all stages, etc., all without the use of 
a smoker or any thing else to quiet the bees, 
and I do not recollect that any one ever gota 
—_ from any of them.” 

Of the bees I exhibited at the Pan-American, 
he says: ** The nucleus you sent for exhibition 
and award was certainly very fine-looking 
bees, and, in my opinion, they deserve the 
award given them by the judges.” 


But Who is Mr. Hershiser:? 


See Gleanings of date of Feb’y 1, 1902, page 
97. Send in your orders for queens, and in a 
short time, as Mr. Hershiser and hundreds of 
others are now doing, you, too, will be singing 
the praises of ‘‘ Victor’s Bees.’’ Price lists on 
application. 


I Am Filling Orders by Return Mail from 
This Superior Stock at Following Prices: 


Untested queens: 1, $1.00: 6, $5.00. Select un- 
tested queens: 1, $1.25; 6, $6.00. Tested queens: 
1, $1.50; 6, $8.00. Select tested queens: 1, $2.00; 
6, $11.00. Breeders, $8.00 to $700. See circular 
for specifications. 


W. O. VICTOR, Wharton, Tex. 


Queen Specialist. 
SST EBOGE BSB 


i. 
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Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES <a 


We ship direct to the consumer 
We make the most reliable line of 
vehicles, harness, etc., to be 
found anywhere and sell at 
the lowest wholesale prices 


We Handle No 
Low-Grade Werk. 


Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 
our vehicles and harness outlast two of the erdinary kind 
Write at Once for our guaranteed freight eharges to your 
station on any vehicle. Carts from $11.00 to 
$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to $105 00; 
to $82 45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.1: 
$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wagons from & 5 to $65 65; Single 
Harness from 4.80 to $20.20; Farm harness from $12.80 to $39.00 
WE SEND FRE the largest illustrated Vehiele and Har- 
ness catalog ever issued, Send for it. 


SASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-845, OHIOAGO. 








Wants and Exchange. 








WANTED.—Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections in 
exchange for supplies, or will pay cash. We pre- 

fer large lots of white honey, but can use some amber 

in this size. THE A. I. Roor Co., Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts. per 
pound. Choice selected stock. 
H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


WANTED.—To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 
sell cheap; also what young man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 

er. H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 








ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $3.00) 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds: 
cockerels and putlets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $5.00 per dozen. 
GEo. W. CooK, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





WANTED.— Bee keepers to study our advertisement 
and testimonial of queens in April lst GLEANINGS. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN, Manager Bee Department. 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Canada. 





ANTED.— Second-hand or knocked-down hives. 
Describe them, with price. Also want a man 
who knows how to handle bees a little. 
W. L,. COGGSHALL, West Groton, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange sails, spars, and rigging of 

20-ft. boat, for small printing-press, foot circular 

saw, wheel hoe and seeder, bee fixtures, or any thing 
useful. J. H. CHASE, 1364 N. Ave., Bridgeport, Ct 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 

knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for pryirg and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 








WANTED.—An offer for 150 good heavy-top brood- 
combs; Root size. W.W.KuLP, Pottstown, Pa 

ANTED.—To sell 70 hives of bees, some nuclei, 

stands, and frames: good condition; many ‘x- 
tures. Write quick. CHAS. G. MILLER, Cuero, Tex 








ANTED.—To sell from 40 to 50 Italian and hybrid 
colonies. AUGUST NIGABOWER, 
19 Center Street, Ilion, New York 





WANTED. Prices on comb and extracted honey, 


and sorghum. lL. R. BIDWELL, Watonga, O. T 


ANTED.—A printing-press, or best cash offer for 
the following: 125 eight-frame dovetailed extract- 
ing supers, 534 deep; 1000 closed-end frames for same; 
175 eight-frame comb-honey supers, 174% long inside 
by 43¢ deep, with flat tins. All the supers are 19inches 
long, outside measure, and are new goods in the fiat: 
25 covers for the above nailed and painted; 10 wood- 
zinc queen-excluders; 8 lbs. section foundation; 4 lbs. 
brood foundation; 1 Bingham uncapping-knife; 2 
queen-traps; 1 queen-clipping device; 1 smoker. 
E. W. BRown, Morton Park, Cook Co., Ill. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 
[Established in 1873.] D { TT vi E R’ Ss 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by FO U N DAT j O | r 


The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





. Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 
A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. : 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. Having increased my shop-room, 
A. lL. BOYDEN, Sec. put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three that produces every essential neces- 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 22 advance; or two copies sary to make it the best and most de- 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, sirable in all respects. My process 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, and automatic machines are my own 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year inventions, which enable me to sell 
extra for postage. foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- let me hear from you. Catalog giving 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay forit soon. Any one who does not Fu LL LINE OF SUPPLI ES 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. is ail a — 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. ‘hese will be fur- wiapplication. BEESWAX WANTE 
nished on application. 4 . 




















Cus. Dittmer, 
Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings] | 2 Avsusta, - Wisconsin. 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 


section reached most conveniently via the | A 0 G t oo nem, ey, profitable. 
‘ price ; circular. 
Pere Marquette R.R. | | Ailgofa boats 


Ep. W. CoLe & Co., Kenton, O. 
For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 1200 FERRETS. ee ee a 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. pine N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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|. J. Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 
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We keep in stock two or three carloads of Apiarian 
Supplies, and fiil orders promptly. For regular goods 
orders are filled within one or two days. 

Stock is made vp of a large variety of Hives, Sections, 
etc. Silk-faced veil. 35c. Tested Italian Queens, $1.25; 
untested, 85c. Catalog free. Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 
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GS.B.Lewis Company, 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


’ Supplies. : 
Bee-keepers upp ies. © : 
If you are located nearer any of our agencies send us se 
your name and address and write to them for prices. 3% 


A, 
~ 
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Cc. M. Scott &Co., . . . 1004 Kast ween: St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., S. W. cor. Walnut & Front, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fred W. Foulger & Es « sa. s . Ogden, Utah. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 1440 Market St.. Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc’n, R. C. Aiken, Mgr., Loveland, Colo. 
Grand Junction Fruit- unio Association, . . Grand Junction, Colo. 
pena Halle, — . . . »« Montrose, Colo. 
oy is ee . Pueblo, Colo. 

. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hamilton, Ills. 
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. 515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lilly, Bogardus & Co., . - « « « « Seattle, Wash. 

Send for our Klauber, Mangenheim eS Diego, Calif. 
catalog. It Fallbrook Co-operative Association, . + . + . « « Fallbrook, Calif. 
is free. ee ull 4 «a - «+. . « Uvalde, Texas. 
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BEE od SUPPLIES! A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 


1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 


ROOT’S GOODS rounding territories. . . You save TIME 
AT and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 


“ shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
ROOT’S PRICES. ii 


facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 


teas beaten any: 
C,H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 crises which wit ee ae ee 
2146-2148 Central Ave. 
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Ir I Live till next winter I think I’1l try 
a few colonies, taking them out every day 
warm enough for them to fly and then re- 
turning after the flight. [Yes, do.—Ep. ] 


MARCH 27, three days after the blooming 
of soft maple, my bees were taken out of 
cellar. The next three or four weeks were 
pretty bad; and if bees will stay contented 
after returning, it might have been better 
to have returned and left them in the cellar 
till April 21, when dandelions were in 
bloom. [Yes, I think so.—Ep. ] 


ARABIAN HIVES are long, and it is almost 
impossible to drum bees out of them. M. 
Bourgeois, at Tunis, says in Progres Api- 
cole that he gets them to swarm out in the 
following manner: He catches the young 
queens of a second swarm (in one case 53 
in one swarm), cages them, and puts the 
cages in colonies he wishes to swarm. In 
two or three days the swarms issue. 


ADRIAN GETAZ figures in American Bee 
Journal that a colony of normal size uses 
for its own support af least 200 pounds of 
honey ina year. If that be so, it makes it 
easier to understand how it is that, while 
one colony stores a surplus of 40 pounds, 
another beside it stores twice as much; for, 
as he explains, the better colony will not 
need to gather twice as much, but only a 
sixth more, one gathering 240 pounds and 
the other 280. 

ADULTERATORS are having a bad time 
elsewhere as well as here. One Breiten- 
stein at Stein, Switzerland, was selling 
Chilian honey as Swiss honey. The Bee- 
keepers’ Association prosecuted him, and 
he was glad to get off by paying costs and 
making a signed paper for publication con- 
fessing the fraud, and promising not to do 
so again. [The adulterators in this coun- 
try are not having nearly as bad a time as 
they ought to have. If bee-keepers will 
look to their State legislatures we can make 


it much hotter for the mixers than we are 
able to do now.—Ep. | 


EpItorR DOOLITTLE says in Progressive 
that queens giving peaceable bees in the 
South are quite the opposite with him and 
further north. A queen returned to him 
from Wisconsin because her bees were in- 
sufferably cross was sent by him to the ex- 
treme South, and the report upon her work- 
ers was, ‘‘ They are the most peaceable bees 
Iever saw.’’ Now, is it possible that all 
queens sent from the South produce such 
vixens in the North? 


FOR THE FIRST TIME I find a reason giv- 
en why queens prefer new to old comb. Le 
Progres Apicole says it is because new 
combs are more easily warmed. But so 
are they more easily cooled; and the im- 
portant thing is to have combs that will 
not allow the brood to become chilled on 
cool nights. Moreover, whatever may be 
true in France, in this locality old black 
combs are always preferred by the bees, 
either for brood or honey. 


FoRMALIN should have a fair trial for 
foul brood this year. If it kills spores in 
larve, sealed cells, and honey, it’s a boon. 
[Can’t you tell us, doctor, just how the Eu- 
ropean bee-keepers administer formalin to 
a colony of bees—the quantity of drug, etc. ? 
It can be easily obtained in this country; 
but I should doubt very much whether it 
would kill the spores of foul brood. If they 
can resist a temperature of boiling water 
for an hour or two, the drug must be ex- 
ceedingly powerful.— Ep. | 

IT’S POSSIBLE, Mr. Editor, that ‘‘one-sid- 
ed board combs,’’ mentioned p. 387, may be 
better than you think. The cells do not 
need to be any deeper than usual. Don’t 
bees do nearly as well with separators in 
supers as without? and would not the pro- 
posed plan nearly double the number of 
separators? At any rate, it could be easily 
tried. [You just try putting a separator 
down between your extracting-combs, and 
see how well the bees will do in storing 
honey. Don’t you recall how disinclined 
the bees are to go outside of the division- 
board and store honey in a comb that may 
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be left on the outside? In the case of a 
comb-honey super the separators are com- 
paratively narrow. They are slotted at the 
top and bottom so as to reduce the width, 
in many instances; and now that the fence 
is so rapidly pushing its way forward, the 
separator or fence has transverse slots that 
allow the whole cluster to mingle together. 
Say — perhaps you can tell us with what 
success the one-sided combs are used in 
Germany. They were talked about at one 


time; but, if I am correct, there was noth- 
ing but talk outside of a few isolated ex- 
periments.—Eb. |} 


ADRIAN GETAZ says in Amer. Bee Jour- 
nal, ‘‘a colony of bees of normal size con- 
sumes something like 200 pounds of honey 
every year, at least, and probably more.’’ 
So if a colony gathers 240 pounds there’s 
40 surplus, and gathering 280 makes 80 sur- 
plus. So he says increase the gathering % 
and you double the surplus. That makes 
it easier to understand how there can be so 
much difference in the surplus of two colo- 
nies of like appearance. [There is proba- 
bly a great deal in what Mr. Getaz says; 
but is he not figuring pretty high on the 
amount of honey actually consumed for the 
whole year? D. A. Jones once had an api- 
ary on a barren island in Georgian Bay, 
for rearing Holy Land bees. He had an- 
other for the rearing of Cyprians on anoth- 
er island. The only food these bees had 
was syrup that he gave them, as there was 
nothing on either island that they could get, 
except a little pollen, perhaps. I can not 
now remember the amount of syrup requir- 
ed per colony, but the figures were nothing 
like 200 pounds. He kept them at brood- 
rearing to their fullest capacity; and any 
one who is familiar with those Eastern 
races knows they rear brood to excess. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
this 200 pounds of honey per year is an es- 
timated figure or one obtained by taking 
account of syrup actually fed in a locality 
reasonably barren of natural flora.—Ep. | 


THANKS for that editorial about Post 
check money, p. 370. I never fully under- 
stood it before. Why, it’simmense. With- 
out troubling to go to a bank, express office, 
or postoffice, you can at any time take a 
bill out of your pocket and write two names 
on it, and then it’s ready to mail. Inspite 
of the risk, hundreds of dollars in bank 
bills are sent through the mail now. That 
would take away the risk. [I hope, if you 
(and, in fact, all the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS) have not already done so, you will 
immediately write to your Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. It is not suf- 
ficient to wish devoutly to have Congress 
act on acertain desirable measure. It is 
our privilege and duty to sit down and 
write toour members of Congress to give 
this or that measure their support. Some- 
times I think our people do not realize that 
this is a representative government, and 
that every one should have something to say 
about the laws that shall be made. Out- 
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side of abolishing the canteen at our army 
posts, Ido not know of any national mea- 
sure that interests me more than this Post 
check money. It would prevent the con- 
tracting of disease in perhaps thousands «f 
cases; it will save life and property, be- 
cause it will absolutely remove the tempta- 
tion to rob the mail, either on the part of 
desperadoes that hold up a whole train, or 
postal clerks who are not strong enough to 
withstand temptation, because they know 
that many letters contain money that they 
fancy they can abstract and escape detec: 
tion. Besides being a great convenience to 
the people and a saving of life, this is a 
moral measure that may be the means of 
saving some poor mother’s son’s soul.—Ep. | 


CHANGING from frames 18X9 to the regu- 
lar size I’ve had hundreds of frames and 
combs to transfer, and after trying strings 
and wires for fastening combs in frames I 
much prefer the wires. Cut the wire in 
proper lengths, lay three of them under a 
frame, one at the middle and one near each 
end; put your comb in the frame, then fas- 
ten the two ends of each wire together by 
twisting at a corner of the top-bar. The 
fine wires are easily broken at any time 
after the bees have fastened the comb in 
place, although they may do no harm if 
never removed. Of course that will work 
only when combs are in pretty large pieces. 
If pieces are quite small I’m not sure but 
it might pay to use the plan given on p. 364. 
The nails would make no trouble when un- 
capping, for they are left ‘‘ projecting % 
inch ’’ so as to be drawn when the comb is 
fastened. [While a wire might, perhaps, 
be more convenient than a string, in the 
manner in which you use it, yet just think 
of the labor of driving little nails along the 
edges of the brood-frame, stringing wires 
up over them, pulling them off again, then 
afterward pulling out the nails! Your plan 
of using the wires is vastly better; but I 
can not help feeling that a string is better 
still, for I have used both. One summer I 
transferred 75 colonies, and as a general 
thing I used neither string nor wire. I just 
crowded in pieces of combs around the 
edges to wedge the comb into place. When 
that was not practicable I used one strand 
of string, going around the frame two or 
three times, and tying in a bow-knot. If I 
did not happen to think to go around and 
pull out the string the bees would save me 
that trouble and carry it out of the hive bit 
by bit. If I did think, all I had to do was 
to pull out the bow-knot and slowly draw 
out the string without removing a single 
frame.—Ep. | 


THE Rocky Mountain Bee Journal says, 
‘* The wide-awake, reading specialist puts 
on the second super as soon as work has 
well begun in the first; a third is soon add- 
ed, and then four and sometimes five.”’ 
Replying in Lone Star Apiarist, L. E. 
Kerr says, speaking of tiering up supers, 
‘In other than expert hands it is a most 
dangerous procedure, where honey is the 
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object,’? and ‘‘Usually it is not practica- 
ble to tier up more than three high.’’ Per- 
haps each one is right for his own locality. 
While it might be dangerous for a begin- 
ner in this locality to tier up, it would very 
often be more dangerous not to tier up; and 
if I should be limited to three supers ina 
good season I’d lose honey. [A plan of 
tiering up that would be perfectly practica- 
ble in Colorado might not be so in other lo- 
calities. When one tiers up to any great 
extent he must figure pretty closely on the 
duration of the honey-flow. If one has, 
say, three or four supers in various stages 
of completion, some half filled and- some 
nearly filled, and the honey-flow suddenly 
stops, he is in arather bad way. Obvious- 
ly it would have been better for him to give 
the bees fewer supers, and made them com- 
plete what combs they had, rather than to 
start on a fresh batch, thus dividing their 
time and labor. But, very fortunately, in 
Colorado the bee-keeper, especially in alfal- 
fa localities, can determine almost to a day 
when his honey-flow will be shut off. When 
alfalfa gets into bloom he knows when the 
mower will begin work, and he knows al- 
most exactly when every head of alfalfa in 
his locality will be cut. He can, therefore, 
plan ahead and tier up as long as there are 
several days ahead of a good strong honey- 
flow. If he knows, for instance, there are 
just ten days more, he will probably put on 
no more supers, but compel the bees to fin- 
ish up the work begun; and that finishing- 
up will take place just about as the honey 
stops. Nowhere in the world but in the al- 
falfa regions can one so exactly gauge the 
length of the honey-flow. As alfalfa is 
grown in Arizona, California, Utah, Idaho, 
and Colorado, as well as some other of the 
Western States, the bee-keeper in any of 
those localities can tier up much more ex- 
cessively than we who are of the East or 
South.—Eb. ]} 

I’M AFRAID, just a little, Mr. Editor, that 
you may swing too far on the side of cellar 
wintering. Notwithstanding my failure at 
outdoor wintering, I have a suspicion that, 
if I knew enough, I might succeed even in 
this windy region; and I also have a sus- 
picion that bees wintered out are hardier. 
Why they should be hardier I don’t know, 
unless it be on account of purer air and the 
chance to fly whenever it is warm enough. 
Yet if you can manage to have a constant 
supply of pure air in the cellar, and if it 
will do to take them out on a warm day and 
then return them, it is possible they may be 
as hardy as those wintered out. For I sus- 
pect that severe cold weakens rather than 
strengthens. [I am satisfied that our home- 
apiary locality has been almost ideal for 
outdoor wintering. Those closely inter- 
twined evergreens that outskirt the yard 
have been giving a greater protection than 
one would suppose, and the results have 
been better than that secured on the aver- 
age for outdoor bees. At our out-yard there 
were no windbreaks, and the north wind 
had a clean sweep. Here we tried our reg- 
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ular chaff hives and strong colonies. Al- 
though the bees did not die outright at this 
yard, the colonies were so depleted that it 
seemed best to bring them home and winter 
them in the evergreen inclosure. SoI doubt 
very much whether, without the evergreens, 
a high board fence, or windbreak of some 
sort, we would have been able to secure 
such results as we have obtained from year 
to year. I am now satisfied of one thing: 
That outdoor-wintered bees should have a 
good windbreak around the bee-yard. It 
may be a barn, a high board fence, or a 
row of out-buildings. But it should be 
something. 

But in spite of the ideal conditions at our 
home yard, Mr. Wardell says our cellar- 
wintered bees are in the lead; and this, too, 
in additon to the fact that the indoor bees 
consumed very much less stores. 

But I shall not go so far as to advocate 
indoor wintering for every one. The lati- 
tude, the general climate, the kind of cellar 
that one can afford or. has — all these are 
determining factors, and should be careful- 
ly considered. In a mild locality, or where 
one has naturally good windbreaks, has no 
bee-cellar, or at least a very poor one, I 
would recommend the outdoor plan; and in 
almost any locality a poor bee-cellar — one 
that is too small—would be much worse 
than good outdoor wintering on summer 
stands.—Eb. | 











2 AROM OUR NEIGHBORS FIELDS. <M 
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Mourn for the score of thousands, burned 
Beneath old Vulcan’s blast ; 

Saint Pierre is sunk in one dread heap, 
In one cremation vast. 

‘“The Dissected Bee’’ is the title of a new 
book that has just been published in Milan, 
Italy, and written by Mr. Allesandro Be- 
nussi-Bossi. As an illustrated volume on 
the anatomy of the bee it is quite unique. 
There are 89 pictures in it, each showing 
the field of view as seen in a large micro- 
scope. Let the reader imagine that he is 
looking at a bright disk four inches in di- 
ameter, and that on this surface there is seen 
the compound eye of a bee, or a foot ora 
wing, or some other part. This view is 
then photographed and reproduced in half 
tone, giving the reader a very good repre- 
sentation of a bee as viewed by the micro- 
scopist. The pictures are described in 
Italian, French, and English. It isagreat 
pity that the wording of the latter language 
was not the work of Dr. Miller, Mr. Da- 
dant, or Prof. Cook; for as it is, it is cer- 
tainly the strangest attempt in that line I 
have ever seen; and when we add to the 
wording the further attack of the Italian 
printers on what ought to be good English 
typography our regret is the deeper. But 
laying all that aside the author has given 
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to the world something of great value in 
the scientific line. The book has 373 pages, 
the size of this, and is printed on the best 
paper I ever saw in a book. The press- 
work is No. 1. The price is marked as 12 
francs, or about $2.25. I do not believe 
there is a bee-keeper in the world who will 
not feel that he has a treasure if he gets 
this work. In one place the author says 
the sting of a bee is used to inject a small 
quantity of bee-poison into a cell of honey 
just before it is sealed over. Can or do bees 
secrete that much of so concentrated a liq- 
uid as that? Dr. Miller may answer if he 
can. 

The same author has also just published 
‘*The Art of Cultivating the Bee.’’ It is 
entirely in Italian, and contains 336 pages 
the sizeof this. It seems to be quite abreast 
with the times, but has practically no cuts. 


ww 
BEES AND FRUITS. 


A French writer says: ‘‘ The seeds of the 
basswood contain an oil the excellence of 
which was known more than a century ago, 
but which has been but little used. The 
seeds can be gathered in abundance under 
the trees. They fall in autumn, and con- 
tain 58 per cent of an oil noticeable for its 
clear color and delicate taste, with no trace 
of bitterness, and having no special smell. 
It may be compared to the best olive oil, 
and possesses the valuable quality of nev- 
er becoming rancid. It is good as an arti- 
cle of food and for mechanical purposes, as 
it keeps perfectly. 

ww 

Two of the principal journals of Paris 
having made a great ado under the title of 
‘*Killed by the bee,’’ a French bee-keepers’ 
society investigated the matter and makes 
the following report, the substance of which 
I translate: 

On the 6th of March, about 10in the morning, Mr. 
Boiveau proceeded to secure the contents of a straw 
hive. Not being furnished with a veil he received dur- 
ing that operation not to exceed three strings, two on 
the neck and one on the hand. He did not suffer 
enough to create any fear, and he took his dinner with 
his family. A little later, fe. ling uneasy, he retired, 
while his family resumed their work in the field. 
About two hours later his sickness increased. Mr. 
Boiveau arose, called his neighbors to his — and al- 
most immediately breathed his last. He had been ill 
for some time, not being able to foliow any hard work, 
and was, besides, very fleshy, his blood being in a bad 
condition. It is the opinion of his family as well as of 
his neighbors that he did not die from the effect of the 
stings, but that the few stings he received simply has- 
tened on what was very near; or, as they put it, it was 
the last drop of water that caused the vase to run over. 


The editor well adds: 


Thus fall's to naught this terrible accusation. But 
how many have read it who have not read the ex- 
planation ? 

w 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


Concerning the effect of bee-stings as a 
preventive of contagious diseases, a cor- 
respondent has the following to say: 

In reply to your correspondent ‘* Formalin,’’ Do bee- 
stings protect one from infection? I should say this 
opens upa most interesting subject,and I sh uld be 
pleased to see replies from bee-keepers generally. I 
can sincerely say that, since I have been ‘‘ inoculated” 
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by bee-stings, I have neither been attacked with influ- 
enza nor suffered from any contagious disease, though 
influenza has twice been through the house, excepting 
my boy, five years old, and he has been stung many 
times almost ever since he could first toddle. He has 
also been entirely free from all children’s complaints 
I have not been revaccinated myself, but my little boy 
was when over four years old, and the four inoculate« 
places “took ” well, with not much inflammation, and 
he suffered but little from the result. I have asked 
several neighboring bee-keepers their opinion on the 
subject, and they join unitedly in saying they have 
never had any infectious disease, nor been in any way 
inconvenienced when revaccinated. Until suggested 
by ‘‘ Formalin’’I did not attribute this exemption to 
inoculation by bee stings, though previously I suffered 
a good deal from rheumatism. 


w 
It is stated by what seems to be good au- 
thority that wasps are subject to foul brood, 
bacillus alvet having been found in their 
nests. It is feared this will be a pew 


agency for scattering that disease. 


Ww 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The following gives us reason to expect 
something interesting concerning honey 
adulteration before many days: 


‘Mr. Wm. A. Selser, wife, and daughter, stopped off 
in Chicago, for a few hours, while passing through on 
their way East recently. They had been away from 
home for nearly three months, having been in Texas 
California, Colorado, etc. Mr. Selser was represent- 
ing the Government in its investigation of honey anal- 
yses, he going out to secure samples of various kinds 
of honey in different parts of the country. His report 
will likely be made in about a month to Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, at Washington.”’ 








PART EMPTY FRAMES, AND PART FRAMES 
WITH COMBS OF BROOD AND HONEY 
WHEN HIVING SWARMS. 


‘*Mr. Doolittle, I think my bees are go- 
ing to swarm soon, and I wish to know how 
I can best manage in hiving them.”’ 

‘*What do you mean—the modus operandi 
of hiving swarms? ’”’ 

‘*No, not that. How would it work, by 
way of contracting the brood-chamber, so 
to speak, to take two or three frames con- 
taining pollen, sealed brood, and honey, from 
the colonies not strong enough to swarm, 
and put these in the hive, near the sides, in 
hiving a swarm, instead of using division- 
boards, the center of the hive being filled 
with empty frames or frames with start- 
ers?’’ 

‘*What would be gained by so doing ?”’ 

‘*This would save the trouble of looking 
over the hive and taking out the division- 
boards later on, and giving the bees a start 
at housekeeping also.’’ 

‘*IT think I have seen some such plan as 
this recommended in some paper of the past, 
but I am opposed to such a method of pro- 
cedure.’”’ 

é Why ? 99 

‘* As I consider it, there are three things 
against it; the first of which is, that the 
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bees would be likely to fill these combs 
with honey as soon as the brood emerged 
from them, thus giving the three combs solid 
with honey instead of having that much 
honey in the sections, thus thwarting the 
only purpose of contraction, which is, to 
secure the first and best quality of honey 
in the sections, and also to entice the bees 
to work in the sections before they com- 
mence to store honey in the brood-chamber 
to any extent.”’ 

‘“Then you do not think these combs 
would take the place of dummies? ”’ 

‘* No. How could they? The bees, in 
this case, could and would store honey in 
those cells as fast as the brood emerged, 
while with the dummies none could be 
stored, for they simply take up space. 
Then, again, this would be rather a meth- 
od of expansion, for the bees would have to 
spread out over these combs to keep the 
brood warm, so few could get into the sec- 
tions while the dummies simply take up 
space, the bees not having any desire to 
hang around the outside of them.’’ 

‘*T think I see that part. But what is 
the second thing against it?’’ 

‘Tf the combs had any amount of sealed 
brood in them, so that the emerging of this 
brood materially strengthened the swarm, 
it would be very likely to result in swarm- 
ing, or the issuing of ‘ virgin swarms,’ as 
they are called, where a swarm of the pres- 
ent season casts a swarm.’’ 

‘* Could not these swarms be returned? ’’ 


‘* The returning of them does little good, 
for, as a rule, they are much more persist- 
ent in continued swarming to the end of the 
honey-flow than is an old colony; and this 
persistency always destroys the prospect of 


a good yield of section honey. I have often 
had swarms go to work with a will ina 
large number of sections, working till they 
were about two-thirds completed, and then, 
just as I was priding myself on having a 
large lot of beautiful honey from such new 
swarm, they would swarm, and be so per- 
sistent in swarming that none of said sec- 
tions would be fully completed, while the 
nice looks of the work they had begun 
would be spoiled through the long failure 
of its completion.’’ 

‘* Well, that does not look encouraging, 
surely. I had not thought that this brood 
would cause them toswarm. My idea was 
to help boom the section honey by adding 
bees to the swarm by way of the emerging 
brood. But while we are talking, give us 
the third reason you have against my plan.’’ 

‘*The third is what will be the greatest 
trouble of all.’’ 

‘* What! something. worse than you have 
been speaking about?’’ 

‘“Yes. The main trouble with such a 
plan of working lies in the persistency of 
new swarms in building drone comb in the 
remaining part of the hive, where any part 
of it is supplied with any thing in the 
shape of frames filled with comb.”’ 

‘* Why do they do this? ’’ 

‘The why of this is something I could 
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never fully understand; but an experience 
of more than thirty years along this line 
has proven to me that bees can not be de- 
pended on to build worker comb during the 
first week after being hived, if there is any 
completed comb in the hive at the time of 
hiving a prime swarm, more than what lit- 
tle is necessary to use as starters along the 
top-bars to the frames, where starters of 
comb are used in preference to comb foun- 
dation, as some think better.’’ 

‘* Why do you say prime swarms? ’’ 

‘* With second or third swarms the case 
is different, as bees are more apt to build 
worker comb with a young queen when she 
first commences to lay, and only unfertile 
queens accompany these latter swarms ; 
and in this case the queen does not com- 
mence to lay till the bees are fully accus- 
tomed to their surroundings, and they build 
but very little comb, where any combs are 
put in the hive, till their queen commences 
to lay. And when she does begin to lay 
she crowds the comb with eggs as fast as 
built, thus helping also the matter of build- 
ing worker comb. Then the prime swarm 
has a much larger force of bees; and, while 
she is hanging about the frames of comb 
and brood given, depositing her first few 
eggs there, the bees are building comb rap- 
idly; and as they see no necessity for build- 
ing worker combs to be occupied with hon- 
ey, they go to building combs for the stor- 
ing of honey, which generally are of the 
drone size of cells.’’ 

‘‘TIs this kept up till the hive is filled? ’’ 

‘*' No, not unless the queen is very old or 
very poor. After the bees have built what 
would amount to two or three frames of 
drone comb, and the queen recovers her 
normal egg-laying powers which she had 
before the swarm issued, then the bees go 
on and build worker comb; but we have 
worker and drone comb all mixed through 
the frames, which is a condition an enter- 
prising apiarist does not like, one which 
should never be tolerated by any would-be 
bee-keeper, even, and one which, if allowed 
to remain, results in a diminished crop of 
honey each year as long as the combs are 
allowed to remain in this shape.”’ 

‘* What would be your advice then? ’’ 

‘*My advice to all is, and has been ever 
since comb foundation came into use, to use 
only starters in the frames inhiving swarms, 
or else fill all, frames with foundation, or 
give all frames filled with comb. And I 
believe this is good advice too.’’ 

‘* Why not use part frames of comb and 
part frames of foundation? ”’ 

‘*Frames filled with foundation, mixed 
with those containing combs, do much bet- 
ter than frames having only starters when: 
used with combs; but even this is objec- 
tionable on account of the bees lengthening 
the cells on the combs given while they are 
working out the foundation, so that the 
combs along the top-bars to the frames will 
be very thick when completed, while those 
with foundation are ccrrespondingly thin. 
But I have some work I must go at now.’’ 
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IN a late issue I gave the text of the new 
anti-adulteration law that is now in force 
throughout New York. From recent clip- 
pings that have been sent, it is apparent 
that the glucose-mixers are hunting their 
holes, and that the retailers are trying to 
get rid of their so-called ‘‘pure’’ honey. 
Good! Ohio, Illinois, and New York, each 
of which has big cities, have laws that will 
stop the adulteration of honey. Let the 
good work go on. 


THE iniquitous sw eet- clover bill that was 
introduced in the Ohio Legislature has 
been killed, and killed so dead that I hope 
no succeeding legislature will try to pass 
another measure like it. This only illus- 
trates that bee-keepers, when they are unit- 
ed, and write to the members of their leg- 
islature, can exert a powerful influence. 
If it had not been for the bee-keepers of 
New York the new anti-adulteration honey 
law would not have been passed. 

NATIONAL HONEY STATISTICS. 

HERE is a resolution that, as will be seen 
by the date, was sent in some time ago, but 
which I overlooked. I will now place it be- 
fore our readers, and suggest that the Board 
of Directors of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association take this matter under consid- 
eration. 

RESOLUTION PASSED AT THE ONTARIO CO., N. Y., BEE- 
KEEPERS’ MEETING AND INSTITUTE, CANANDAI- 
GUA, N. Y, DEC. 13, 1901. 

Resolved, ‘That it is the sense of this convention that 
the officers of the National Bee-keepers’ Association 
should establish a system for gathering and reporting 
monthly, during the honey harvest, the comparative 
yield of honey up to date of said report, and that we 
request them to do so; also, 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to, 
etc. W. F. MARKS, 

E. H. PERRY, 
H.C. ROAT. 
Com. on Resolutions. 
THE BIG NATIONAL CONVENTION AT DEN- 
VER. 

FROM various newspaper clippings that 
have been sent to us, it is apparent to me, 
at least, that the bee-keepers of Denver are 
making preparations to entertain the mem- 
bers of the National Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion in a way that was never.attempted be- 
fore by any other body of bee-keepers in 
the United States. I verily believe that our 
next convention, at Denver, during the first 
week in September, will be the greatest 
ever known in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Denver is central, even if it is so far 
west to us Easterners. It is also right in 
the heart of one of the best honey localities 
in the world; and that locality, good as it 
is, is right in the heart of the great West, 
where in the future at least three pounds 
out of five of the honey of the United States 
will be produced. 
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** KELLOGG’S PURE HONEY.’’ 

THE people who are putting out ‘‘Kel- 
logg’s Pure Honey,’’ purporting to come 
from Medina, are beginning to send these 
goods out again. As I have before told our 
readers, no such honey bearing that brand 
is put up anywhere in Medina, and all 
the samples of these goods we have had an- 
alyzed were the vilest of glucose. Of all 
the bad decoctions masquerading under an 
honest name purporting to come from an 
honest town this is by far the worst I ever 
saw. Medina is a village of only about 
2000 inhabitants. We know every business 
concern in town; and if Kellogg honey were 
put up here we should certainly know it. 
The fact is, it is put out by a Kansas City 
firm who are trying to trade on our good 
name. They know that any thing that 
comes from Medina in the bee line is sup- 
posed to come from the Roots. They know 
that we are fighting adulteration; they 
know, also, that the general public knows 
it; therefore any thing hailing from Medi- 
na they suppose will be considered as pure 
goods, and that is true. 

We warned the concern putting out this 
stuff, and they desisted for a time. We are 
now gathering fresh evidence to put in the 
hands of our attorney; as we intend to 
bring suit we solicit the aid of our readers. 

If you can, learn from your grocer who it 
is that puts out these goods. Obtain, if 
you possibly can, a certified copy of a bill 
—or, better still, obtain the original bill 
itself of this Medina \?) honey. 

Later.—Since the foregoing was in type 
I learn that the State Food Inspector of 
Idaho, where this stuff has been sent, is 
looking after this Kellogg honey; and he says 
if he finds it adulter rated, every bottle ‘of 
it will be condemned and ordered out of the 
State. If the goods are like what we have 
seen and tested they will be barred from 
the State, sure. 


BEE STORIES IN MAGAZINES 3; HOW TO GET 
SOME GOOD ADVERTISING FREE. 

BEE stories and facts about bees are get- 
ting to be quite a fad in the illustrated pa- 
pers and magazines of late. The Youths’ 
Companion recently had a very nice picture 
on its first page, showing a modern apiary 
of 8-frame Langstroth hives, and a beauti- 
ful girl in the foreground on. whom a swarm 
of bees was clustering. The story is quite 
tragic. It relates how the girl almost 
swooned, but kept still without flinching 
until her uncle, a bee-keeper, hived the bees 
off from her. Too bad it wasn’t her sweet- 
heart! What was almost a tragedy would 
have ended in a beautiful romance. 

Another interesting bee story appears in 
Ainslee’s //lustrated Magazine. 

All these stories and write-ups are very 
helpful, because the general public are now 
beginning to get a glimpse of how honey 
can be produced in such immense quanti- 
ties. When consumers generally under- 
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stand just how comb honey is ‘‘manufac- 
tured’’ by bees in the hives, and that the 
beautiful little combs they see in thé boxes 
on the market are real bee honey, we shall 
begin to see an advance in the price of our 
product. 

Now, brother bee-keeper, every time you 
can get hold of a reporter invite him to your 
bee-yard. and show him how you handle 
bees. Mayhap he will give you a nice little 
advertisement; for to be known in any lo- 
cality as ‘‘the bee-man who produces real 
bee honey’’ is worth something. Then 


when you are around selling your product 
your prospective customer will say, ‘‘Oh, 
yes! this is Mr. Jones whom I read about. 
Yes, I’1l take some of that nice bee honey.’’ 


STAHL AND HIS SPRAYING CIRCULARS. 


Ir will be remembered that Mr. Wm. 
Stahl, of Quincy, Ill., manufacturer of 
spraying-outfits, is sending out circulars 
broadcast all over the country, advising 
the spraying of fruit-trees while in bloom. 
These circulars have a string of testimoni- 
als without date, saying that spraying in 
bloom is beneficial. Notwithstanding some 
of the agricultural papers (no way inter- 
ested in bee-keeping) have told Stahl that 
his teaching was contrary to the advice of 
all of our experiment stations, he persists 
in his course in sending out those same cir- 
culars all the more. 

Some two or three years ago the experi- 
ment stations at Ithaca and Geneva, N. Y., 
made quite an elaborate series of experi- 
ments in spraying one set of trees while in 
bloom and another set before and after 
bloom. The result of all these experiments 
showed conclusively that the latter plan 
was much the more preferable. More and 
better fruit matured; and it was shown, 
also, that many of the spraying-liquids had 
a decidedly injurious effect on the delicate 
organs of the blossoms. 

Very recently, N. O. Booth, assistant in 
horticulture at the Missouri State Univer- 
sity, has prepared a bulletin giving general 
directions what, when, and how to spray. 
He says very emphatically that the spray- 
ing should be administered before and after 
blooming, and this is the advice that a// the 
experts give. 

We have just come in possession of a let- 
ter sent to one of Mr. Stahl’s customers, 
who, having followed his advice to spray 
while in bloom, found that, so far from giv- 
ing beneficial results, it was decidedly in- 
jurious. This is what Mr. J. M. Fay, the 
party referred to, wrote to Mr. Stahl him- 
self, and is right in line with the experi- 
ment stations all over the United States: 

Wm. Stahl, Esq., Quincy, [ll., Dear Sir:—About one 
year ago I purchased a spraying-outfit from you; also 
received your private instructions on spraying, which 
instructed me to spray fruit-trees when in full bloom. 
Some of my early varieties had mostly got through 
blooming when the spraying-outfit arrived ; but the 
later varieties were in full bloom, and this spraying 
was done according to instructions, except a few trees 
which were not sprayed at this time, because the mix- 
ture I had on hand ran out and I did not have enough 
to complete the work, which was done later, but not 
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before the blossoms had all fallen‘off. “Now, what I 
wish to say is, the advice you gave me in the, instruc- 
tions you sent me, to spray in full blogm, is all Wrong, 
and was very unsatisfactory to me; fob.om the trees I 


sprayed in full bloom, the erat by tania BRN 


killed and destroyed all the best fruit by its¢aNid¢ 
and the trees next to the ones sprayed in fullbleonr: 
that were sprayed later, after all blossoms had fallen 
off, gaveathird more fruit and a fourth larger in 
size. So you see that recommending to spray in full 
bloom must injure your business as well as doa great 
damage to the innocent by following your advice. I 
write you this so you may not injure others in this 
way. Very respectfully, J. M. Fay. 

Detroit, Mich., April 26. 

Of course, Mr. Stahl will never give ¢hzs 
letter publicity in his circulars, for it is 
not to his way of thinking; and I venture 
to say he has received a good many like it; 
but this is the only copy that has so far 
been placed in myhands. There are plen- 
ty of careless observers who, having never 
made any comparative experiments, would 
conclude that spraying during blooming 
would be beneficial; and I do not suppose 
there is any doubt that spraying, even dur- 
ing blooming, would result in a better crop 
than without spraying. While it would cer- 
tainly cut down the quantity of fruit, injure 
some of it, and kill bees, it would probably 
destroy some of the enemies that would in- 
jure even morethanthespraying. A string 
of testimonials saying that spraying dur- 
ing bloom is beneficial, such as Mr. Stahl 
is sending out, does not prove any thing. 

The advice that this man is sending out 
broadcast over the country is doing a fear- 
ful damage to the bee-keeping industry. 
Every spring after the spraying season we 
get reports showing that quantities of young 
brood are poisoned, and this comes just at a 
time when it can be least afforded. And 
not only is brood killed but bees are de- 
stroyed by the thousands. The effect of 
this is to cut down the honey crop by one- 
half. If there is any law that can stop a 
man from using the United States mails 
for the purpose of propagating heresy that 
is damaging toa large industry, the Na- 
tional Bee-keepers’ Association will see to 
it that it is enforced. The A. I. Root Co. 
will help raise a fund, if the $1000 to the 
credit of the Association is not large enough 
to prosecute. 

Another manufacturer of spraying -out- 
fits who had been advising to spray during 
blooming time, as soon as he had been in- 
formed of his error immediately recalled 
his advice, and now sends out directions in 
accordance with the experiment stations. 


THE LATEST FROM THE PEAR-BLIGHT FIELD 
IN CALIFORNIA. 

N. W. MOTHERAL, of Hanford, Cal., has. 
been one of the principal persons in that 
district to stir up feeling against the bee- 
keepers. When I came on the scene there 
as an officer of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association he thought I was going to bluff 
and bluster, and immediately began to in- 
form me, before I had a chance to say any 
thing, what they, the pear-men, were going 
to do; and among other things he intimated 
that, if we didn’t get the bees out, they 
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would poison them. And there were two or 
three others who were disposed to get into 
a hotargument. But argument, under such 
circumstances, never accomplishes much. I 
listened to what they had to say; then after 
talking with them a little I left them fairly 
good-natured—so much so that Mr. Mother- 
al came out in one of the papers with a 
statement to the effect that I was quite a 
decent sort of chap, even if I was one of 
those bee-men. Inthe meantime it appears 
that Mr. Motheral has become sour again, 
and is in for a fight, judging from what I 
can hear from the local bee-keepers. (Say, 
can’t you bee-men sweeten him up again?) 

It will be remembered that an agreement 
was made between the bee-keepers and the 
fruit-men that a certain district about two 
miles square should be cleared of bees. 
This was done, and in the mean time cer- 
tain experiments are being conducted by 
which whole limbs and whole trees are 
covered with mosquito-netting. Inthe Han- 
ford Journal of April 19th Mr. Motheral 
comes out with the statement that all the 
Bartlett trees in his orchard that were not 
protected by mosquito-netting were affected 
by blight; that those trees that were cover- 
ed were not affected; that, further, in Mr. 
Charles Downing’s orchard, he under- 
stands, where these experiments were con- 
ducted on a larger scale, the same results 
were seen. 

Mr. F. E. Brown, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral California Bee-keepers’ Association, 
immediately made an investigation, and re- 
ported his findings in the Hanford Sentinel. 
He visited, he says, the Downing orchards 
and several others in that vicinity. True 
enough, several of the large trees were pro- 
tected by the netting so that no bees could 
get at the blossoms; ‘‘ but contrary,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to the report of Mr. Motheral, there 
was plenty of blight; however, not so much 
as on the trees uncovered; yet the differ- 
erence is not so great, and there is no more 
fruit upon these trees than on the trees not 
protected. The reason is, the fruit was not 
pollenized, and the blossom with the stem 
attached dropped off.’’ 

Prof. M. B. Waite, of the Department of 
Agriculture, who read a paper before the 
joint session of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association and the American Pomological 
Society, at Buffalo, admitted that, while 
bees might scatter pear-blight, other in- 
sects besides bees could carry the infection; 
but that, as most of our pears are sterile to 
their own pollen, and that this was espe- 
cially true of the Bartlett pear, insects were 
necessary for mingling the pollen. ‘‘ In Cal- 
ifornia,’’ he said, ‘‘they have had such 
outbreaks of pear-blight that many thought 
they can dispense with the services of the 
bees in this way, that the Bartlett pears 
would set all their fruit, if necessary, with- 


out the visits of the insects.’’ But he seemed | 


to be doubtful whether, even if the bees did 
scatter the virus, the pear-growers could 
afford to dispense with the bees. 

If what Prof. Waite says is true, then it 
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appears that Mr. Motheral, one who seems 
to be the chief accuser of the bees, is mis- 
taken; and if covering up the trees so that 
not a single bee can get to them does not 
prevent pear-blight infection, it would look 
as if the removal of the bees would in no 
way affect the result any more than, fer- 
haps, it would diminish slightly the amount 
of the blight. But the decrease in the 
blight would be more than offset in the less- 
er quantity of fruit set, as the bees, na- 
ture’s pollinators, would, if the pear-men 
could have their way, be absent. 
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GOVERNMENT APICULTURAL WORK. 


Dr. Miller’s Attitude toward it; the Introduction of 
New Stock. 























BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 

Prof. Benton, page 372, seems to think I 
justly deserve ‘‘the severest criticism which 
due courtesy will permit.’’ After reading 
his article through, it hardly seems to me 
he has taken much account of courtesy, due 
or undue. In his report, Mr. Greiner made 
the statement quoted by Prof. Benton, ‘‘ It 
was believed,’’ etc., and it is a common 
thing to understand that as meaning ‘‘It 
was believed by the convention.’’ I so un- 
derstood it, and had no idea that I was mis- 
quoting. I am sorry that I did not quote 
literally, so there could be no possible mis- 
understanding, and for not doing so I ask 
pardon of Secretary Greiner and the Onta- 
rio Co. Association. It may be a question, 
however, whether my understanding of the 
matter does not come nearer the truth than 
does Prof. Benton’s. I understood that the 
general view at the convention was that it 
was better for government to spend money 
to advance control of mating than to spend 
it on importing foreign queens. Prof. Ben- 
ton intimates that this was the view of 
“*some member or two or three members.’’ 
Mr. Greiner says: ‘‘ While the Association 
did not take action on this proposition, still 
the matter was brought up again by another 
member, showing that it had gotten a hold. 
Undoubtedly it will be pushed on at some 
future time.’’ Is it likely Mr. Greiner 
would take the trouble to say, ‘‘it had got- 
ten a hold,’’ if at most it had gotten hold of 
only three members? Would he say, ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly it will be pushed on at some fu- 
ture time’’ unless he thought the majority 
of the Association would favor it? 

Prof. Benton says I seem ready to throw 
cold water on any work in the bee line that 
the government might sanction. In that he 
surely is mistaken. I donot know of asin- 
gle instance in which I threw cold water on 
any work in the bee line that government 
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sanctioned. As Prof. Benton says I seem 
so ready to throw cold water on such work, 
he probably imagines that there have been 
a number of such instances. When making 
such a charge in so public a manner, is it 
not ‘‘due courtesy ’’ to be specific enough to 
name the instances, or at least one of them? 
Will Prof. Benton please do so? 

I am glad to be able to say that I think 
there is a little excuse for Prof. Benton’s 
mistaken idea. In the Stray Straw in 
question, when I spoke of the convention 
now talking as I had talked, I had in mind 
the matter of the introduction of apis dor- 
sata, a matter, so far as I know, that had 
not the sanction of government. I imagine 
that Prof. Benton thought that I had in 
mind the work actually done by government 
lately in introducing queens from new re- 
gions of Italy, etc. Moreover, I zow think 
that the convention had in mind this actual 
work of the government, and had mo thought 
of apis dorsata. 

The question may be asked why I did not 
think of the work that Prof. Benton had 
done in introducing the queens mentioned. 
For the simple reason that not until four 
weeks after that Straw was in print did I 
learn that such work had been done, and 
then I learned it through a private source. 
Due courtesy forbids that I should criticise 
Prof. Benton in this regard; but I hardly 
think it will be discourteous to say that bee- 
keepers would be grateful if he would keep 
them informed through the bee journals as 
to what he is doing; and that if he had ta- 
ken a page of GLEANINGS to tell all about 
the importations he had lately been making 
it would have been, at least for some, more 
interesting reading than to have had the 
same space occupied in berating me. And 
in this case it might have saved some mis- 
understanding on both sides. 

Prof. Benton says I have done nothing 
toward securing appropriations from gov- 
ernment. Is that such a capital offense as 
to need three lines of italics in the telling? 
If so, why am I signaled out to be gibbeted, 
when in the same sentence he practically 
says that the entire bee-keeping fraternity, 
with a slight exception, are equally guilty? 
for he says that what has been done has 
been done ‘‘almost single-handed.’’ But if 
I have been negligent in that respect, I 
seem to have done my full duty in another 
respect, for he credits me with ‘‘a bushel 
or two of propositions’’ as to what I might 
think best should be done. 

Possibly he may not be entirely correct 
in either regard. At any rate I do not de- 
sire undue credit in the ‘‘ proposition ’’ line, 
and I am a little curious to know what I 
have proposed. 

Iam sorry that Prof. Benton wrote the 
paragraph referring to the Albany conven- 
tion in such a way that it may be under- 
stood as referring to me. I was not at that 
convention, and had nothing to do with the 
matter he mentions. 

Some of the new members of the GLEAN- 
INGS family may ask the question, ‘‘ What 
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is all this about, anyhow?’’ It is only fair 
that I should reply in a few words. There 
is a big bee in India; apis dorsata, that 
some of the bee-keepers wanted brought to 
this country. Along with some others I op- 
posed its introduction until it was learned 
whether it could be controlled, for there 
were reports that it was migratory and 
would not be confined to a hive, and it was 
feared it might be a case somewhat like the 
introduction of the Englishsparrow. Among 
those in favor of the introduction were some 
of the Ontario Co. bee-keepers, if I am not 
mistaken; and when I understood that such 
introduction was opposed at the late con- 
vention I thought the joke was on them, and 
that they would take my reference to it as 
good-naturedly as I intended it, for I con- 
sider the bee-keepers of Ontario Co. good- 
natured as well as intelligent. Knowing 
nothing about the late introduction of queens 
by the government (which I may say, by 
the way, could meet only my hearty ap- 
proval), it can easily be seen why I sup- 
posed the reference was to apis dorsata. 
The probability is that Prof. Benton thought 
I was speaking against the work he has 
done, hence his article. 

When he understands the matter fully I 
am sure that he will have the courtesy to 
absolve me from all blame. There is enough 
fighting to do against enemies to the pur- 
suit without having any quarreling within 
our own ranks. Prof. Benton has my 
thanks, and should have the thanks of all, 
for making an effort, and a successful ef- 
fort, to have increased recognition from gov- 
ernment; and he should also have thanks 
for all that he has done in the interest of 
the pursuit. He may always count on my 
hearty co-operation in any good that may 
be done. 

Marengo, I11. 





IMPORTATION OF HONEY-BEES. 


Basswood Timber for Top-bars; Comb-honey 
Canard. 


BY F. GREINER. 


Mr. Editor:—In order to understand fully 
what was meant when saying, ‘‘ What 
money our government expends importing 
bees might better be used otherwise”’ (see 
Dr. Miller’s Straw, page 275), allow me to 
define my position. 

For more than 30 years we have been im- 
porting bees quite largely from Italy. 
There existed a good reason for doing so, 
and paying many thousands of dollars to 
the queen-breeders of Italy. After testing 
the Italian bee for these many years here, 
the American bee-keepers have come to the 
conclusion that this bee is well adapted to 
our widely varying climates. The majori- 
ty of honey-producers have it in their yards, 
and propagate it. 

The American people in general have the 
name of being the most practical business 
men, and deservedly so. We may, there- 
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fore, infer that they will use their business 
faculties in breeding bees as well as in oth- 
er lines of business. I have as much faith 
in our own queen-breeders as in those of 
foreign lands—nay, even more; and I do 
believe they will produce bees superior to 
those in Italy. . It may be that Italy has a 
slight advantage as to pure mating; but it 
is also true that, in many localities here, 
the Italian bee is sufficiently in the major- 
ity, so that but few queens are even mis- 
mated. It seems to me the time has now 
come when we can with profit to ourselves 
stop further importation of this bee. If we 
would spend what money we send to Italy 
in improving the bee we now have, we 
should make advances faster, and be ahead 
in the end. 

We have also imported quite a few Car- 
niolan bees during the past two decades, 
and in a few selected localities the breed- 
ing may be carried on quite successfully. 
We might, therefore, dispense with further 
importations of this bee, and put money 
into our own breeders’ pockets. 

As to other races of bees, the matter is 
different unless we are all agreed that there 
were no others worthy of our attention. 
This, however, is not to be expected in the 
near future. What Dr. Miller has previ- 
ously said relative to importing bees and 
discouraging it, had reference to apis dor- 
sata only, or I am mistaken. I don’t think 
he included either Italian or Carniolan bees. 
If he did, then I indorse that part of it. It 
may not bring us any gain to bother with 
the big Indian bee. I don’t think it will 
myself; but there are many others who 
think it may, and for this reason I am not 
opposed to making some effort to investi- 
gate the matter. 

Before I close my communication I wish 
to say afew words on the lately brought-up 
question, basswood versus pine for top-bars. 
Mr. Root, when I hear a man recommend a 
thing which I have found utterly wanting, 
or make statements of so-called facts which 
are not facts at all, it naturally weakens 
my confidence in that man. This reminds 
me of the statement a visitor at our bee- 
keepers’ meeting made last winter. He 
said his colonies came out of the winter 
with 16 or 18 lbs. of bees to the hive. It is 
true, I have not weighed bees at that time 
of the year; but I have at other times, and 
I should say any colony having 5 lbs. of 
bees April 15, in my locality, is a very good 
one and worth the money. No, I did not 
believe that statement. Our good visitor 
surely made a big mistake. To recom- 
mend basswood for top-bars is a case simi- 
lar to the above. I have tried basswood 
only once, and have been sorry for it ever 
since. Wax-moth larve may bore into pine 
and not into basswood. I confess I have 
not observed it. But what of it? How 
many top-bars are injured in this fashion? 
Not one in a hundred, except, perhaps, 
where quilts are used the year round. 
Then why use basswood, that will warp 
and twist all out of shape? I am not pre- 
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pared to say basswood top-bars will warp 
out of the hive, as some one has said; but I 
am sure you will wish it did if you ever 
use it. 

To create greater confidence in our prod- 
uct, both extracted and comb honey, I want- 
ed to say a good while ago that stamping 
each section and labeling every package of 
extracted honey, giving name and place of 
the producer, will have a beneficial effect, 
as I know from experience. Bee-keepers 
who have some influence with the newspa- 
pers of the large cities could do a great 
deal of good by writing suitable articles 
for these papers. What appears in apicul- 
tural and agricultural papers I am afraid 
will not reach that class of men we need to 
reach most. 

Mr. Stahl, the originator of the last comb- 
honey canard, has not made any retraction 
so far as I know. He probably has not yet 
fully recovered from his Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, has not yet realized that the honey 
of the present day is not like that of his 
forefathers stored in old black comb, with 
bee-bread interspersed, and having a per- 
ceptible odor of brimstone. He may have 
acquired a liking for such stuff, which 
would explain that our virgin comb, snowy 
white, and melting in the month, aromatic, 
and beautiful to behold, does not find favor 
with him. 

Naples, N. Y., April 10. 


[Dr. Miller has an article in this issue 
which explains just what he did think— 
that he had in mind apis dorsata and not 
other races of bees. It appears that you 
understood him correctly while Prof. Ben- 
ton seems to have read him wrongly. 

With regard to the use of basswood inside 
of hives, much depends on the locality; but 
I should say, generally, that a basswood 
top-bar would not be as good as one of 
pine. Indeed, the Root Co., so far as I 
know or recall, has never used basswood 
for top-bars to brood frames. There is 
hardly any thing better for hives, inside or 
outside, than ordinary white pine. But, 
unfortunately, this wood is getting to be 
very scarce; and the time may come when 
bee-keepers in this locality will, on the 
grounds of economy, have to use some other 
timber—possibly whitewood, cottonwood, or 
poplar. All of these woods are nearly 
alike, varying somewhat according to the 
locality. Basswood will probably be as 
scarce as pine, and I should not be sur- 
prised if, twenty years hence, we had to get 
our lumber from California; and if the rail- 
road companies charge exorbitant freight 
rates, as they do now, we might be very 
glad to have all parts of our hives made of 
hard wood; but no hard wood will stand 
the weather as well as good white pine. 
As it is, a very large portion—probably the 
most—of our white pine we use now comes 
from Canada. The Michigan pine is prac- 
tically gone.—ED. | 


Since the foregoing was in type the fol- 
lowing has come to hand: 
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Dear Mr. Root:—1 find that our Ontario 
County, N. Y., bee-keepers are very much 
displeased with the version Dr. Miller 
reads into my report given in American 
Bee Journal of March 6, 1902. In addition 
to what I wrote in a previous letter I wish 
to say that I did not intend to convey the 
idea that what I had said at the convention 
regarding the importation of foreign bees 
was to represent the sentiment of the Asso- 
ciation, but simply that of the speaker. As 
I re-read my report in the American Bee 
Journal it does look as though I meant it 
otherwise. However, it seems Mr. Benton 
understood it. FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 

Naples, N. Y., May 6. 


[Dr. Miller’s reply to Prof. Benton will 
make his position clear.—ED. | 
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NUCLEI MANAGEMENT. 





The Swarthmore System any thing but a Success; 
an Experience. 


BY QUEEN-BREEDER. 


Continued from April 15th tissue. 


To insure the safe return of the queens I 
secured a number of wooden paint-tags, 
each of different color, and fastened one 
under each flight-hole for an alighting- 
board. This was contrary to Swarthmore, 
who claims, I think, that a queen pays no 
attention to color or shape, but is guided 
solely by the little cluster of bees awaiting 
her return; but it was in accord with E. R. 
Root, who claims that both color and shape 
are essential in guiding the queen. Cer- 
tainly the latter plan can do no harm, and 
so I use it. 

I have now 40 frames on stakes set 4 feet 
apart in rectangular form, each containing 
8 queens, or 320 in all. The next day after 
opening the flight-holes, drones were flying 
freely, and I was on the lookout for queens. 
Standing inside, and at one end of the rect- 
angular space, I was able to get a good 
view, and I shortly saw a queen emerge 
from a box only a few feet from me, and, 
after a short turn or two, she was lost to 
view. While awaiting her return, three 
others came out from the same frame and 
took their flight. In about ten minutes, 
what I supposed to be the first queen out 
returned, but without any evidence of hav- 
ing met the drone. This queen hovered 
around the entrances of several boxes, and 
attempted to enter, but was repulsed by the 
bees, frequently dropping into the grass, 
and then renewing the attempt with the 
Same result. Finally I picked her up, and, 
placing her at the proper entrance, she ran 
in at once. 

Other queens were now issuing from dif- 
ferent parts of the apiary. Of course, I 
found it impossible to watch all of these at 
once, so I confined my observations to the 
frame first noted. All around this frame 
queens were circling, and some were trying 
to enter, and this I found to be true of the 
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other frames generally. Soon a queen that 
had evidently met the drone returned to the 
frame in question, and, after attempting 
several entrances, entered what was prob- 
ably the right one. This I marked for fu- 
ture reference, together with several others 
later on. I was surprised at the difficulty 
shown by returning queens in finding the 
proper entrances, and I am convinced that 
many queens are lost in this way. 

The next step is a search for eggs, which 
one might reasonably expect to find in a 
day or two, or within a week if the queen 
is all right. 

Now, right here is another one of those 
perplexing points of practice—not explained 
by Swarthmore—which makes one feel like 
giving up the whole thing in disgust. 
Swarthmore says, ‘‘ Examination for eggs 
may be made through the backmost holes,”’ 
etc. It must be borne in mind that each 
one of these little nucleus-boxes has been 
already filled with eggs, honey, etc.; and 
when the backmost holes are opened, near- 
ly every available cell (not containing bee- 
bread or honey) will be occupied by this 
time with quite a fair-sized larva. Now 
you see what a predicament one is in. 
What shall —what can—be done? I might 
wait for the bees to remove the larve and 
thus make room for the new eggs; but 
would they do it? Probably not, and the 
experiment is too hazardous. I might re- 
move the cover of each nucleus, and witha 
pin remove the larva; but this would re- 
quire time and fussing, and disturb the 
queens, and result in loss, no doubt. I 
finally take 320 empty section boxes and fit 
a piece of drawn-out comb inside each one, 
and on one side I place a cover taken 
from a nucleus-box on the side opposite the 
flight-hole, and these section boxes are 
then fitted by a clamp to each nucleus-box, 
on the side opposite the flight-hole, so that 
I then had two combs instead of one in each 
nucleus. This arrangement solved the dif- 
ficulty, and gave room for laying eggs. 

In due time I found, by examination, 
eggs deposited in about 200 boxes, which I 
marked for convenience. The remaining 
boxes were, many of them, queenless, and 
others with queens evidently not fertilized. 
I gave virgins to the former, and awaited 
developments with the latter. 

Of the 200 boxes containing eggs, I sup- 
plied 100 with queen-cards, to be kept un- 
til the brood hatched for warranted queens, 
etc. I had some orders for untested queens 
to be filled in a short time, and congratu- 
lated myself on having the other 100 queens 
to apply; but, alas! 

The best-laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley, 
And leave us naught but fear and pain for promised 
joy. 

Well, I went to these little colonies, ex- 
pecting, of course, to find in each a fine 
healthy queen. Out of the 100 I took 27 
queens, all that could be found. The re- 
maining 73 were queenless, and many with 
queen-cells in various stages of construc- 
tion. Here was a direct loss of 73 queens. 
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This experience made me fearful of results, 
and led me to make some careful observa- 
tions. I found that the bees that collected 
around one flight-hole had a habit of run- 
ning over to a neighboring flight-hole, and, 
to my surprise, they were, as a rule, well 
received, and went in and out, and seemed 
in a way to make themselves at home. I 
tried to prevent this by surrounding the 
flight-holes with section boxes, but without 
effect. I believe this visiting habit was 
one cause of the loss of queens. Further 
inspection showed that, in some cases, even 
fertile queens left the colony, and, after 
circling, returned in some instances to the 
proper colony, but oftener to the wrong one. 
I now very carefully examined the 100 nu- 
clei designed for warranted and tested 
queens, etc., and found evidences of queen- 
lessness in a large number, which, upon 
examination, proved that at least 60 per 
cent were queenless. These queenless col- 
onies I supplied with virgins. The re- 
maining 40 per cent were left until the 
brood had hatched, and, on inspection, 24 
queens were found in good condition, while 
the remainder were missing, and this con- 
dition of things prevailed until I had lost 
more than 200 queens, when I began to re- 
duce the reduce the number of nucleus colo- 
nies under the Swarthmore system, and 
unite them on four-frame nuclei. 

You will remember I had quite a num- 
ber of little colonies that I had supplied 
with virgins. These I watched, and gave 
careful attention, but with no better results 
than I have already narrated. 

I will not weary you with all the details 
—the fussing with covers, the conditions of 
sunlight and shade, the shrinking and 
swelling of the light section boxes incident 
upon the changes of weather; and, later in 
the season, the fight with robbers and the 
invasion of bee-moths; the changes in tem- 
perature, hot days and cool nights, etc.; 
but I will say that these and many others 
are points of practice that are serious ob- 
stacles in the way of the Swarthmore sys- 
tem. I do not wish to be understood as 
condemning without reserve the Swarth- 
more system, nor as saying any thing de- 
rogatory to Mr. Swarthmore, as I am bound 
to accept his statement in substance, that 
the system (in his hands) is a success. 

In this article I have given you facts as 
they occurred in my experience in carefully 
carrying out the details, with what knowl- 
edge I could get from the Swarthmore arti- 
cle in GLEANINGS, and my own experience 
as a bee-keeper. 


[The Swarthmore system of ‘queen-rear- 
ing is all right, except in the matter of 
having the queens fertilized, and the re- 
ports regarding this part have been any 
thing but satisfactory. The fact is, small 
one-frame nuclei, not much larger than a 
section box, are not a success with the av- 
erage person, either for the purpose of hav- 
ing queens fertilized or for keeping them 
or the bees after the wedding - flight. 
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Swarthmore could not have tested this fea- 
ture on a very large scale or he would nev- 
er have launched it on the public.—Ep. | 


SPRAYING TREES WHILE IN BLOOM. 


What Remedy in Law Have Bee-keepers ? 





BY HARMON SMITH. 


Mr. Editor:—WLet me say a word or two 
about Wm. Stahl and his advice about 
spraying trees when in bloom. Lawyers 
know there is no wrong without a remedy. 
Any man injured by his neighbor can find 
a remedy, ample and sufficient. If I hada 
neighbor who was about to spray to my in- 
jury, the courts of equity would grant me 
an injunction, restraining him from doing 
so — no doubt of this, and he would have to 
pay the costs. 

I am not so sure, but I think the law 
(in equity) would or could be made to apply 
to Mr. Stahl so as to restrain him from us- 
ing the mail through which to disseminate 
his poisonous literature—at least this prop- 
osition is worth looking up by the National 
Bee. keepers’ Association. 

We have a law in Michigan making it a 
criminal offense to spray trees in bloom. 
Let us enforce it, if we are afflicted with 
those following Stahl’s advice. At section 
5689, Howell’s Compiled Laws of 1897, we 
read: ‘‘No such spraying shall be done 
while said fruit-trees or vines are in blos- 
som,’’ except in special exceptions. There 
is no special penalty attached to this pro- 
hibition, but the statutes make this a mis- 
demeanor, and we find the punishment pro- 
vided for at section 11330 zd., which reads : 
‘*When the performance of any act is pro- 
hibited by any statute, and no penalty for 
the violation of such statute is imposed, ei- 
ther in the same section containing such 
prohibition, or in any other section or stat- 
ute, the doing of such act shall be deemed 
a misdemeanor;’’ then the next section 
makes such offense punishable ‘‘ by impris- 
onment in jail not more than one year. or 
by fine not exceeding two hundred and fifty 
dollars, or both.’’ 

Here is our Wolverine remedy: 

1. Injunction to prevent the meditated in- 
jury. 

2. An action for private damages. 

3. It is a criminal offense, punishable as 
above. 

Is not this sufficient? There is no wrong 
without a remedy; but don’t let us be in 
haste. Law is a very vexatious, precari- 
ous, and generally unnecessary business. 

Orleans, Mich., Apr. 5. 


[These are questions in law on which I 
am not posted, and I should be glad to hear 
from some of the bee-keepers of the legal 
fraternity as to what course could be pur- 


sued. In some States there is a direct law 
against spraying fruit-trees while they are 
in bloom. In others there is no such law. 
See editorials.—Ep. ] 
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RAMBLE 202. 





A Visit at Guanajay; Spanish Honey; Stingless Bees; Effects of the War; Locating an Apiary; Mos. 
quitoes ; a Spanish Home. 





BY RAMBLER. 





Mr. Somerford and I made a sort of fly- 
ing call upon Messrs. Howe, Beaver, Moe, 
and Hochstine; but as I am doing up Som- 
erford now I will reserve the doing-up of 
the other gentlemen later — especially that 
lively chap Howe, who greatly defamed my 
qualities of endurance on page 110. Ill 
fix him. Before we called upon Mr. Hoch- 
stine, Mr. Somerford informed me in a con- 
fidential way that said gentleman was a 
great talker, and that he might give me the 
headache if we stopped too long, or possi- 
bly cause a fit of sickness. 

I took what he said with some mental res- 
ervations, for I had discovered that Mr. S. 
is no small talker, and I was feeling a lit- 
tle queer under his administration. But 
when Mr. Hochstine took me to one side and 
informed me that Somerford had killed one 
man with talk, and that I should beware 
of him, I believed him, took the alarm, and 
retired to Havana, rested several days, and 
was then ready for another trip. I shall 
be under lasting obligations to Mr. Hoch- 
stine for his timely warning. 

Mr. Somerford is one of those men who 
have a good amount of ‘‘sunshine’’ in their 
souls. As the old adage has it, ‘‘his heart 
is on his sleeve,’’ and he does his thinking 
out loud. He may have on that old straw 
hat cocked up in front and down behind, a 
jumper and overalls the worse for honey; 
but when the words begin to flow, and the 
sunshine (smiles) begins to play, you forget 
all of the minor surroundings, and think 
only of the man behind the words. He is 
ready to talk and advise the humbliest, and 
I believe he would sit down just as uncon- 
cerned before president or king. 

Mr. S. believes in doing one thing, and 
doing it well; therefore he is in the honey 
business for the cash there is in it; and, as 
previously stated, in a large way. 

In order to still enlarge the field, Christ- 
mas and the day after were spent in look- 
ing up new fields. 

Christmas morning Mr. Somerford and 
me of his men, Mr. Faulkner, a New Jer- 
sey boy, and the Rambler, mounted wheels, 


and, after a six-mile spin over the beauti- 
ful calzada, we arrived in Guanajay. 
Here Mr. S. had some business with the 
postmaster, and I was very glad he did. 
The postmaster is a Cuban, and also a bee- 
keeper in a small way, but aspires to some- 
thing larger, and with American hives. 
Mr. S., with a ready flow of Spanish, gave 
him many pointers on the construction of 
the new hives. 

It is no matter how forbidding and pris- 
on-like the exterior of a Spanish house may 
appear, there is always a cheerful little 
court in the interior. The photo gives you 
a glimpse of such a court. In theend next 
the postoffice is the family dining-table, 
and, using the table for a tripod, I secured 
the photo. Observe the tile roofs, stone 
floors, the house-plants, stone water-jars 
and barrel, and the family goat. If the 
owner has a horse, that is kept here too. 

The most interesting object to me was 
that little oblong box over the further door. 
There were severai of them hanging along 
under the eaves, and they contained swarms 
of the stingless bees of Cuba. The bee is 
much smaller than our common bee, and for 
a defense it contracts the entrance down so 
that one bee can barely enter. There is 
always one inside with its head in the en- 
trance, ready to thrust out any intruder,. 
and I am told that their bill is not to be de- 
spised. I hope to make a further study of 
this interesting bee. 

Again we were off, for Quiebrahacha. 
Here we had our Christmas dinner with 
Mr. Quint, an American who is in the gar- 
dening business, and had on that day as 
nice tomatoes and egg-plants growing as 
you seldom see. One of the sad features of 
this island are the many ruins as a result 
from the long war. Here was formerly a 
large town of substantial stone buildings, 
but it was utterly destroyed—on every side, 
ruins; churches with wrecked walls; per- 
haps a bell remains in a broken tower, but 
it has lost its connection with the earth, 
and is silent. A few palm houses and a 
few Cubans reside in what was once the 
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suburbs of thetown. Among theruins Mr. 
Quint showed us some of his best-growing 
vegetables. 


We were on again and to Mariel. This 


is a port about 25 miles west of Havana. 
Located here is a marine hospital; also, 
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ocean, and see those millions of honey- 
plants — doesn’t that beat California?’’ 
‘“‘Pshaw! Bro. S., this is tame beside the 
Golden State. There, instead of a little 
hill, it is from ocean to roses, and then to 
snowclad mountains, and honey beyond the 
dream of avarice.’’ 








THE POSTMASTER’S APIARY. 
with its prow pointing into the air at an 
acute angle, is the Spanish war-ship A1- 
phonso XII., sunk during the war. 

I might also tell you of the pleasant eve- 
ning we spent with Miss Edwards, who has 
about 25 orphan children in charge, and is 
performing a very benevolent work. 

I might also tell you about a Cuban hotel 
where the eatables are good, but the beds 
are wretched, all made too short for Amer- 
icans, and where the pillows are made of 
sawdust or something about as hard. 

Well, Mariel is one of those points on the 
north coast where Mr. S. expects to estab- 
lish an apiary, and from which 
to ship sloop-loads of honey. 





Mr. Faulkner is a very quiet 
young man; but he enthused 
here and said, ‘‘This may not 
beat California but it beats all 
I ever saw in New Jersey.”’ 

Well, after alternately riding 
and walking we reached the 
head of Mosquito Bay; and here, 
five miles away from anybody 
and everybody, we found a little 
palm cabin and a Cuban and his 


wife. He eked out a living by 
burning charcoal. Here Mr.S. 
located another apiary, and 


hired the Cuban to take charge 
of it; and he got on so well with 
him that he offered to take us 
down the bay some two miles 
with his flat-bottomed boat; but, 
of course, Mr. S. paid him well 
for it. 

Mosquitoes must be bad here, 
for the Cuban looked unutterable 
misery when asked if there were many. ‘A 
white man who gets honey in such a place 
gets it under many difficulties, and at quite 
an expense. 

It was on again through holes in the 
bushes, and in some places we had to shoui- 
der our wheels. Right here, where there 
were acres of aguinaldo blanco in bloom, I 
took a snap shot at it while Bro. S. was es- 
tablishing another apiary. 

‘“*Hey, Rambler, doesn't this beat Cali- 
fornia?’’ quoth S. 

‘“*There, Bro. S., don’t bring up such triv- 
ial things in comparison to California.’’ 





Here we bade fare well to 
good roads, and took to rutty 
highways, cow-paths, holes in 
the bushes, or any old thing 
looking toward new and bloom- 
ing honey-fields. Mr. S., be- 
ing guide, set his face toward 
the head of Mosquito Bay. 
Passing a goodly acreage of 
honey flora, Mr. S. would shout, 
‘*There, Rambler, how does 
that suit you? how would you 
like an apiary here?’’ 

‘*This may be all right, Bro. 
S., but here we are on a sort of 
a hogback, as we would Say in 
California, and no water near. 
Then here are bad roads.’’ 

But not a word from Bro. S. 
in reply. He went plunging 
through the bushes on his wheel. 

“*See here, Rambler,’’ again 
shouts Mr. S., ‘‘ look awayover 
the hill yonder; see the grand 
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‘*But, by George!’’ quoth Bro. Faulkner, 
‘*that beats New Jersey.’’ 

About noon we struck the head of another 
bay, and, luckily, two or three palm huts. 
The occupants seemed quite taken by sur- 
prise and evident alarm to see three wheel- 
men break through the bushes into their lit- 
tle settlement. 

Mr. S. fired Spanish at them, with the 
result that we had a very good dinner serv- 
ed. Eggs, sweet potatoes, bread and cof- 
fee, but not a taste of honey, and tons of it 
going to waste. We had five men, four wo- 
men, more or less children, and four dogs, 
all looking at us while we ate. 

‘*Hey, Rambler!’’ quoth Mr. S., ‘‘ what 
do you think of this—doesn’t this beat Cal- 
ifornia?~’ 

‘*Bless me, no; we have Mexicans and 
Indians, worse than this, in California.’’ 

‘*But, dear me!’’ said Mr. Faulkner; 
‘*this does beat New Jersey.’’ 

Here, where there was so much help avail- 
able, Mr. S. established two apiaries, cov- 
ering both sides of the bay. He is after 
the wasted tons of honey. All of the after- 
noon it was rough cow-paths, through old 
sugarcane-fields, and ruined sugar-mills. 
We all received more or less ludicrous falls 
from our steeds; but Mr. S. kept establish- 
ing apiaries right along. 

In the edge of the evening we emerged 
from the bad roads and struck the good cal- 
zada; and, whata relief! Our wheels spun 
along as though they were suddenly pos- 
sessed of life, and we were soon at our 
journey’s end. We had planned another 
trip the next day; in fact, the Rambler did 
take a spin of 20 miles to Havana. But 
Bro. Somerford kept his bed. I had a no- 
tion to send for Dr. Hochstine, to cheer him 
up; but after feeling his pulse I did not 
consider his case dangerous. Suffice it to 
say, that California came out ahead every 
time that day. 


+ + POCO GOe e+ - 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


\ Visit to the Limekiln Canyon Apiary of M. H. Men- 
dieson, near Piru; the Prettiest Located 
Apiary in California ; the Wonders 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena. 


BY FF. Rk. ROOT. 


I made a stop of about ten days in the vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles; and of all the places 
i visited I do not know of any where I 
vould rather live and die than here in the 
City of the Angels, if it were not for one 


‘hing—the gilded saloon. It is made up of 
the cream of the best society of the East, 
vho, by reason of ill health, have been 
ompelled to go west and seek a climate 
where health could be secured and life 
1ade possible; and it has also some of the 
cum of the earth in spite of its angelic 
lame. Excepting San Francisco, one can 
ret just about as near hell on earth in Los 
\ngeles as he can anywhere in the United 
States. But this is hardly true of Pasade- 
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na. Itis acity of mo saloons, and is only 
a short street-car ride from Los Angeles. 
It is located in the midst of some of the 
prettiest scenery in the world. It has been 
truthfully said, that one stopping in this 
no-saloon town may take a sea-bath in the 
morning by taking acar and going down 
to Santa Monica, the seaport of Los Ange- 
les. After his wash he may take the trol- 
ley-car again, stop off at Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, and pick strawberries, and 
flowers by the wagonloads. In the after- 
noon, if he is so inclined, he can take the 
car for Mount Lowe. In the course of an 
hour or so, after a very picturesque ride on 
an electric car that glides from earth to the 
clouds, he can get into a sleigh and have a 
genuine old-fashioned sleighride, and snow- 
ball to his heart’s content. After he has 
taken in winter scenery on the mountain- 
top he may return and get to his hotel be- 
fore six o’clock, and all this in one day. 
Talk about variety! Why, one can have in 
Los Angeles or Pasadena any thing he 
wants. He can gotothe finest churches. 
If he is a theater-goer he will find the best 
and the worst in that land. If he wishes 
to see what there is bad in humanity he 
can have that desire gratified at Los Ange- 
les. Any thing and every thing that goes 
to make up civilization, farm life, suburban 
life, city life—hot, cold, cool weather— all 
of these and more are to be had. 

Speaking about saloons, I have never run 
through a town or city that was blessed or 
helped by their presence; and when I came 
into a no-saloon town I could always notice 
the quiet peaceful atmosphere pervading 
the place. This talk about saloons being 
necessary for taxes, for street-paving, and 
all that sort, is sheer nonsense. Paving ! 
why, Pasadena has the best in the world. 
It even goes so far as to put up an elevated 
cycle roadway that goes for miles right 
over the streets, and right over every thing. 
One can go spinning in mid-air almost up 
to the foot of those great mountains. 

THE UNION HIVE AND BOX COMPANY. 

While I was staying in Los Angeles I 
made frequent calls at the factory of the 
Union Hive and Box Co., the largest bee- 
supply establishment in Southern Califor- 
nia. It employs quite a force of men, and 
at the time of my visit the whole establish- 
ment, from office down, was heels over head 
in business. It is located right in the heart 
of the best bee country in California. Mr. 
Raze, the general manager of the concern, 
is an excellent business man, and a push- 
er. He, like nine-tenths of the other people 
of Los Angeles, is an Eastern man; but 
owing to ill health he went to the garden- 
spot of the world; and when I saw him, 
notwithstanding he was working overtime, 
and was straining every nerve to fill or- 
ders, he seemed to be the very picture of 
health. He came east again recently to the 
scenes of his boyhood days, and stopped at 
the Pan-American; but ‘‘ the water’’ and 
‘*the climate ’’ — this horrible climate that 
we poor mortals have out here — were too 
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much for him, and the Jast I heard of him 
he was going back to God’s country, there 
to stay. The way he is telegraphing in or- 
ders for extractors, sections, etc., I assume 
that he is busier than ever. 

Passing from Los Angeles I made my 
way up to see J. F. McIntyre and R. A. 
Holley, in the vicinity of Fillmore; but ow- 
ing to the fact that certain of my pictures 
were not finished, as I supposed, I am 
obliged to make a jump, and skip these 
people temporarily, and drop down near 
Piru City, neir which M. H. Mendleson 
has one of his celebrated apiaries, the 
Limekiln yard, about half an hour’s drive 
from Piru. This apiary is located, as the 
name indicates, in the bottom of the Lime- 
kiln Canyon, or what I termed Rattlesnake 
Canyon, for Mr. Mendleson’s men killed 
some seven or eight of those reptiles on the 
mountain-sides before I arrived; and I was 
constantly reminded to look out and not 
step on the beautiful pets. 

The apiary as a whole is shown in Fig. 
1; and of all the picturesque spots for a 
bee-yard, of the entire six thousand miles 
of my travels, I do not know of any more 
beautiful, or one more favorable for the pro- 
duction of honey, than this one right before 
us. The celebrated Sespe apiary, belong- 
ing to J. F. McIntyre, nearly equals it in 
its surroundings; but of this I shall have 
something to say later on. 

I spent three or four days with Mr. Men- 
dleson, ‘‘baching’’ it with him and his 
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men, and how I enjoyed it! Theclear brac- 
ing mountain air gave me an appetite the 
enjoyment of which I shall never forget- 
the flap-jacks and other good things that 
Mendleson’s bachelor cook spread before 
us could fill any ‘‘aching void.’’ As the 
sun went down over those mountains the air 
would begin to turn cool, though it was al- 
most July. Sleep! one could roll up under 
the bed-clothes, shut his eyes, and, presto! 
the sun would be smiling over the tops of 
those mountains again, for I slept late and 
hard. 

As you will see by the pictures, I took 
several strolls with the camera and tripod 
over the vicinity. I clambered up, unbe- 
known to the boys, with the camera, and 
the first they saw of me I was hundreds of 
feet above their heads. A loud ‘‘hello!’’ 
warned me to look out for ‘‘rattlers,’’ and 
I did. The tripod that I had was in the 
form of a pole that could be folded up, mak- 
ing a very respectable club or mountain- 
stick. With this I felt reasonably secure; 
but still I had a nervous fear that I might 
get bitten. Every now and then I would 
run into some prickly cacti or Spanish nee- 
dle; and before I knew it I would be seized 
with a creepy horror of ‘‘snakes in my 
boots; ’’ but the real creepy things I neither 
felt, saw, nor heard. 

The Mendleson apiary is down in the bot- 
tom of the canyon. The ground was some- 
what of a side-hill originally, and Mr. 
Mendleson himself, with a great deal of la- 








FIG. 1.—APIARY OF M. H. 


MENDLESON, IN LIMEKILN CANYON, 
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FIG, 2—A CLOSER VIEW OF THE APIARY. MR. MENDLESON AND SOME OF HIS HONEY. 
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bor during that part of the year when bees 
were doing nothing, terraced off the ground 
so that it was as pretty as a picture. In 
the upper portion, Fig. 2, will be seen the 
straight rows. There would be from one 
to two lines of hives on a terrace. On the 
one above that, there would be another line 
or two, and so on clear up to the foot of the 
mountain. 

This yard, at the time of my visit, I think 
had something like 500 strong colonies, and 
the bees were fairly booming. Twenty 
tons of honey had been taken off; but as the 
season was drawing toa close, only about 
five tons more would be taken. 

Mr. Mendleson apologized for there being 
so many old hives he had bought up, but 
showed me a row of rew Danzenb ker hives 














3.—MENDLESON AND ONE OF HIS DAN- 
ZENBAKER HIVES. 


which were devoted to the production of 


honey. By the way, you may guess who 
that fellow is in the foreground in the upper 
portion of Fig. 2. I had planned to take 
pictures of all the force employed at that 
yard; but the boys would not consent to any 
snap shot unless I would dress up in old 
clothes as they did. They were not going 
to have any city chap come to their canyon 
and photograph them in their every-day at- 
tire unless I would come down to a common 
level with them. As I wanted the fun and 
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‘*experience ’' of helping to extract and do 
some of the work in true California style. 
the boys kindly fixed me out in a suit of 
overalls and jumper. Notwithstanding they 
were clean, they were somewhat the worse 
for wear, and fit— well, you can see for 
yourself. I put them on; ‘‘and now,’’ said 
the boys, ‘‘you look real handsome. Let’s 
have your picture.”’ 

‘“*All right,’’ I said; ‘‘ fire away.’’ 

As they took me in, I was taking in, as 
was my custom, the mountain scenery which 
I so thoroughly enjoyed. 

The little patches seen along the moun- 
tain sides, not the larger bushes, were prac- 
tically all mountain sage. Most of it was 
black sage, some white sage, and some but- 
ton sage. But of these I will have some- 
thing to say in our next issue. 

MENDLESON’S COMB HONEY. 


After the boys had ‘‘done me up”’ in the 
camera I took several shots of them; but, 
unfortunately, the pictures were poor. But 
I secured a very good representation of our 
friend Mendleson sitting down beside some 
of his honey. Nor was that the best —a 
picked lot —by any means. It was two or 
three cases taken at random and set down 
on the hives. I then requested Mr. Men- 
dleson to sit down beside it, and the view 
is seen in the bottom of Fig. 2. This is all 
4x5 plain sections, produced in Danzen- 
biker hives, for Mr. Mendleson seems to be 
an admirer of the Danzenbaker system, for 
comb honey. While he produces a great 
deal of 414; honey, he seems to be working 
over toward these beautiful tall boxes. 

In Fig. 3 we get a view of how Mr. Men- 
dleson tiers up his Danzenbaker hives for 
the production of comb honey; for he stands 
before one of these hives, in the act of re- 
moving the cover. Like many a bee-keeper 
he makes use of a broad-bladed putty-knife, 
as will be seen, for removing the cover, sep- 
arating the frames, or for any work of that 
sort. 

MENDLESON’S STORAGE-TANKS. 

In Fig. 4 we have a view of some of Mr. 
Mendleson’s ten or twenty ton honey-tanks. 
The extracting-house is shown over at the 
right. The pipes run from a strainer just 
under the extractor, and communicate di- 
rectly with these tanks. In one of these 
tanks Mr. Mendleson had two feet of honey 
candied solid. The tank was six to eight 
feet deep, four or five feet across, and the 
problem was how to get it out. I clambered 
up on the sides and looked in. Said I, 
‘**The only way you can get it is to get 
down there yourself with a spade and dig 
it out, put it into pails, and then melt it 
ip:*” 

EXTRACTING BY STEAM POWER; THE TIRED 
YANKEE AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

I said I desired to help Mr. Mendleson in 
true California style, and I did. To me 
was assigned the task of turning the crank 
of a six-frame Cowan extractor — one made 
by the Root Co. I did not know what was 
before me or I think I would not have been 
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so eager to jump into the work. Mr. Men- 
dleson took off the combs, with the help of 
one of his men. The cook, Mr. Edmonson, 
did the uncapping, and I did the rest. Aft- 
er I had turned the machine for two hours 
I began to think there might be some easier 
job. I turned and turned, and puffed and 
blowed. The sweat ran down my nose in 
yvreat drops. As Mr. M. came in with one 
load of honey I said to him, ‘*‘Oh my!?’’ for 
iny breath was almost gone, ‘‘what is the 
matter of having a little engine to run this? 
What is the use of a man breaking his back 
when a quart of gasoline would run this all 
day?’’ 

‘“*T have had that in mind, Mr. Root, for 
some time,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I just wanted to 
put you at the job so that you people at 


FIG. 4.—MENDLESON’S HONEY-TANKS. 


Medina could see the necessity of getting 
up a light, simple, one-half or one horse 
power—something that can be started and 
stopped readily, and yet make the combs 
spin good and hard.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘From what Mr. MclIn- 
tyre told me it is not possible for hand pow- 
er to generate sufficient centrifugal force to 
clean the combs as thoroughly as can be 
done with some sort of motor power. Then, 
too, the extractor might be running all the 
time that one was uncapping;’’ for it was 
easy to see, while I was turning the crank, 
that honey would keep flying in a spray off 
the combs, notwithstanding they were sup- 
posed to be fairly clean. 

Ever since that, I have been revolving in 
y mind some sort of cheap power. A gas- 
ine-engine would, perhaps, be the cheap- 
-t; but on account of its lack of control, 
irting and stopping, and unvariable speed 
conform to new or old combs, it would 
rdly be as suitable as a water-motor, 
ch as Mr. McIntyre uses, or a little steam- 
rgine, the speed of which can be control- 
ed by means of a throttle-valve. The Root 
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Co. has made arrangements whereby it 
can furnish a one-horse-power outfit, boil- 
er and all, complete, to run any of these 
four or six frame extractors. The boiler 
can be used with gasoline, wood, or coal; 
and, what is more, steam is one of the 
handiest agents a bee-keeper can use. He 
can use it for rendering honey or wax, for 
cleaning utensils — in fact, it has a dozen 
and one uses; and, taking it all in all, the 
steam-outfit for the average person is far 
more suitable than a gasoline-engine. 


HOW MENDLESON CONTROLS HIS BEE- 
RANGE. 


Mr. Mendleson has about 500 colonies in 
his apiary, and about 250 at the bean-fields. 
The Newhall Brothers own about 49,000 
acres, taking in all 
the land seen in the 
photo, and a great 
deal besides. This 
land has been pur- 
chased for the pur- 
pose of putting down 
oil - wells. In fact, 
right back of Mr. Men- 
dleson’s honey - house 
is a large oil-derrick. 
He has leased all of 
this 49,000 acres of 
land so that no one 
else can put a _ bee- 
yard down anywhere 
within bee-range of 
him. 

Taking it all in all, 
Mr. Mendleson has 
an ideal location in 
one of the prettiest 
spots in the world, and 
has a contract that 
makes his bee-range 
secure so long as he 
desires to control it. 
He has a modern honey-house, and all the 
conveniences for baching it in good Cali- 
fornia style. 








OPENING HIVES. 


Some Good Orthodox Teaching Indispensable to the 
Beginner and Helpful to the Veteran. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Ouestion.—I1 do not remember to have 
seen in the bee-papers an account of the 
proper way to approach and open a hive 


containing bees. I take it that there isa 
right way, and. that the same methods 
should be used both in the East and West, 
locality cutting no figure in the matter. Of 
two ‘bee-keepers here, Mr. A approaches a 
hive, stands a little to one side, and puffs 
a little smoke into the entrance; then, step- 
ping to the rear, he gently lifts the rear end 
of the cover about an inch, blows a little 
smoke over the tops of the frames, lifts the 
cover entirely off, and drives more smoke 
down between the combs intothe hive. Mr. 
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B’s method is the same as above, with this 
exception: Just after puffing smoke in at 
the entrance, he gives the hive a sharp 
rap or two with whatever tool he may hap- 
pen to have at the time, or even with his 
foot. Now, Mr. A claims that the kicking 
or rapping on the hive tends to anger the 
bees. Mr. B, on the contrary, claims that 
it alarms every bee in the hive and causes 
them to fill with honey, while by depending 
wholly on the smoke there might be some 
bees which would not get any of the smoke, 
consequently would be in good fighting con- 
dition by the time one got to manipulating 
the combs. Now, I should like your opin- 
ion of the above methods. Is either method 
correct? and, if so, which one? Is either 
one or both of them faulty? and if so, why? 
An answer through GLEANINGS would 
greatly oblige. 

Answer.—l am very glad this matter has 
been brought up, for I find that there are 
very many in the bee-keeping ranks who do 
not understand just how to open hives; and 
[ think the majority of apiarists use their 
bees much more roughly than is best for ei- 
ther themselves or the bees. I never could 
see just why the bees of every colony should 
have their eyes nearly put out, or their 
breath nearly taken away with stifling 
smoke, simply because some awfully ugly 
colony needs such a mode of treatment in 
order to subdue them, so that the apiarist 
can conduct some needful manipulation. 


So, then, we have a knowledge of each in- 
dividual colony as the governing thought in 


our manipulating bees, rather than any 
method which allows us to treat each and 
every colony alike. If we do not know the 
temper of a colony we are about to ap- 
proach, then we should go cautiously till 
we find it out. And after finding it out, 
then we are prepared to operate on that col- 
ony in just the same way every time, before 
each and every manipulation, so long as 
the colony keeps the same queen it had 
when we first found out its peculiarities. 
And, as our questioner says, this principle 
should hold good in any locality, whether 
it be north, south, east, or west. The idea 
of treating every colony alike, then, is the 
first fault, as I consider it, in both methods 
given. 

The next fault, as I consider it, is the 
blowing of smoke in at the entrance every 
time avy colony is manipulated. This I 
consider a waste of time, a waste of smoke, 
and a needless disturbing of the bees, tak- 
ing 99 cases out of 100. And this applies 
to both methods, as both A and B do this. 
In my manipulation during the whole of 
the year 1901 I remember blowing smoke in 
at the entrance of only one hive, which I 
will speak of furtheron. Never dothis un- 
less you have an extremely ugly colony. 
Then in most cases it is a mistake to think, 
as does B, that every bee in a colony must 
be alarmed, and caused to fill itself with 
honey. This is entirely needless with the 
average colony, and causes not only a waste 
of time and trouble to ourselves, but is an 
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actual damage to the workings of any col- 
ony so treated. If close watch was kept it 
would be found that very few bees would 
go out to the fields within the next hour aft- 
er a colony was so treated, to say nothing 
about the loss of time inside of the hive 
from this causing every bee to fill itself 
with honey, and then disgorge the same 
again, besides the uncapping of the cells 
by the bees in order to get at the honey, 
and the recapping of those cells again, aft- 
er the honey is put back. Where any colo- 
ny is procuring nectar at the rate of 10 lbs. 
a day I always considered it a loss of at 
least 2's lbs. to thus treat a colony for one 
manipulation; consequently I never do so 
unless I know that I am actually obliged 
to in order to perform some operation need- 
ed with an ugly colony. The kicking or 
rapping should not be entertained by any 
one except with the ugliest of all ugly col- 
onies, and in such a case twoor three kicks 
or raps are far worse than nothing, as it 
only arouses the ugly colony to the fighting 
point at the outset. Now, with this explan- 
ation, I doubt whether I can do better than 
to tell just what I doin my apiary. With 
the average colony, when manipulating the 
same, before the supers are put on. I take 
my lighted smoker with me, with my seat 
and tool-box combined. This latter is set 
down in the right place on the sunny side 
of the hive, sothat the sun is at my back 
when seated, for the sun shining on any 
bee-veil very much hinders and obstructs 
the vision. The smoker is set on the ground 
close by. I now gently pry up the cover, or 
roll back the quilt, in accord with what the 
hive is covered with, placing the same with- 
in handy reach for replacing. I now pro- 
ceed to manipulate the frames as I wish, 
using a little care in taking out the first 
one; for if there is any resentment it comes 
immediately on lifting the cover, or on the 
removal of the first frame. Afterward, 
when the light has been allowed on and in 
among the combs, no trouble is experienced 
unless you carelessly kill bees or roughly 
handle the frames. The manipulation over, 
I wish to close the hive, but find that, if 
the colony is at all populous, there are bees 
in the way of putting the cover on, which 
will be killed unless driven out of the way. 
I now pick up my smoker for using, for the 
first time, and gently blow smoke over the 
top of the hive, only just enough to cause 
the bees to run down out of the way, put on 
the cover, and go to the next hive. The 
bees have been working on all the time, just 
the same as though their hive had not been 
touched, even flying from the combs as I 
hold them in my hands, off to the fields, by 
twos or tens, as they often do. The next 
hive, I know, will not let me handle it as I 
did this first, without resenting it; so in 
this case, as I raise the cover I blow a lit- 
tle smoke under it (say two or three puffs), 
as soon as the cover is raised enough to 
stick the nozzle of the smoker under it. 
The cover is held thus for five to ten seconds, 
as this confines the smoke over the bees to 
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a certain extent, and causes the most of 
those on the tops of the frames to run down, 
when the cover is lifted. I now proceed as 
before, and, as a rule, use no more smoke 
till I come to the closing of the hive, when 
the bees are driven out of the way for clos- 
ing up. If, at any time during the lifting 
of the first frame, or later on during the 
manipulation, some of the bees become rest- 
less and show fight, I gently puff a little 
smoke on these restless ones; but it is very 
rarely that I have to do this. 

We now come to the colony which is known 
to be ugly—so ugly that it will drive every 
thing before it if we attempt to open it in 
the same way we have been doing with the 
others. And this is the one out of the 100 
that I spoke of above. Here is where I use 
smoke at theentrance. After having decid- 
ed that the loss from neglecting to manipu- 
late such a colony will be greater than will 
be the loss from such a vigorous treatment, 
smoke is blown in at the entrance, sufficient 
to frighten the guards, when I begin to 
pound on the top of the hive with the dou- 
bled-up hand, say fiveor six blows. I now 
blow more smoke in at the entrance, for, if 
I do not, these vicious bees will be right 
out after me; and so I alternate smoking 
and pounding for from two to five minutes, 
or until I know that every bee is filled with 
honey, and all of the ‘‘ ugly’’ is scared out 
of them. On raising the cover I find the 
bees mostly at the top of the hive; and if 
there is any black blood in them they are 
ready to stampede all over the hive, down 
under it, or anywhere else, which is very 


unpleasant, and thus the manipulation has- 


to be done in a way not inviting to the ma- 
nipulator, even though there is some satis- 
faction in knowing that you are master of 
the situation, and that with the ugliest col- 
ony ever dwelling in a hive. Even the most 
vicious Cyprians can be handled in this 
way. But, asI said near the start, with 
only one colony did I use this last treat- 
ment during the year 1901. All of the rest 
of my work with the bees, which was nearly 
all the time from May to October, Sundays 
excepted, was performed as given for the 
first two. After the supers are on I gener- 
ally use the second plan with all colonies 
that I am obliged to manipulate, as it has- 
tens matters by driving the bees out of the 
way which are between the stories or be- 
tween the supers and the hive. But in all 
of my manipulations I use just as little 
smoke as possible with the accomplishing 
of the object sought. 

In closing let me say that, with the ex- 
ception of a colony or two, I never open 
hives unless there is something of impor- 
tance to be gained by sodoing. Each year 
I set apart one or two colonies to ‘‘play’’ 
with, or for the conducting of some experi- 
ment I may wish. These colonies are se- 
lected out from those which need no smoke, 
except in closing the hives, and are placed 
near by the entrance into the apiary, so 
that I do not have far to travel while ex- 
perimenting, nor far for visitors to go to see 
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them. People who are afraid of bees, and 
yet desire to see the inside of a hive, are 
often offered from two to five dollars for 
every sting they receive, but as yet I have 
never had to pay any thing, although I oft- 
en think I may, as these timid people often 
become so enthused and enchanted that they 
will thrust their fingers right in among the 
bees, not remembering that only a few mo- 
ments before they were sure they would be 
stung if they went near them. 


oe 


QUEEN-REARING. 


Why we Should Rear our own Queens. 





BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 


Since the dawn of modern apiculture 
there has not been a time when there was 
the same interest manifested in queens and 
queen-rearing as now. The tendency on 
the part of honey-producers is, to a greater 
extent than ever before, to rear their own— 
not only because a larger proportion of 
those reared at home give better results 
than those transmitted through the mails, 
all else being equal, but because the essen- 
tial conditions for the production of the 
highest type are more generally understood. 

The cardinal points were given to the 
public years ago by men who spent much 
time and talent in experimenting; and by 
their persistent efforts the foundation was 
laid, not only for the most fascinating 
branch of our pursuit, but the most promis- 
ing field in which to spend our thoughts 
and energies. 

Bees are no longer regarded as bees with- 
out considering their qualities; but each 
progressive bee-keeper is continually on the 
lookout for superior honey-gatherers and 
other desirable traits shown by individual 
colonies. 

The ability to rear our queens from the 
best mothers, and control their mating to 
some extent by weeding out and preventing 
the production of objectionable drones, and 
thus, step by step, make permanent im- 
provements in the working qualities of our 
bees, not only increases our profits but 
lends enchantment to pleasure. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Doolittle and 
Alley for the fundamental principles of 
what is termed artificial or scientific queen- 
rearing, who differ in some of the minor 
details. For instance, Mr. Doolittle uses 
artificial queen-cups to which he transfers 
the larve with a toothpick, while Mr. Al- 
ley prefers strips of worker comb contain- 
ing eggs ready to hatch, over which the 
bees fashion the cells to their own liking. 

As these veterans differ on some of the 
less essential points, so also do others dif- 
fer with them, and consequently the sub- 
ject is kept alive — short cuts devised, and 
modifications made by the lovers of the art. 

In some of the manipulations, as much is 
accomplished in a few hours now as was 
formerly done in as many days; but what 
works perfectly in the hands of those who 
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conceive new ideas and adopt measures to 
carry them into effect, are often considered 
to be failures by others who have become 
proficient in more faulty methods with which 
they are acquainted, and hence the diversi- 
ty of opinion as to the best or easiest way 
to accomplish certain ends. 

Without these differences of opinion, and 
failures that lead to investigation, new 
ideas or the different ways of accomplish- 
ing the same thing would not come to 
light; and in going over the ground that 
has been covered by those who have con- 
tributed toward the success of modern 
queen-rearing, the object is to lend a help- 
ing hand toward a further advancement of 
the industry. 

As a rule, the reader cares but little 
how, when, or from whom the writer gain- 
ed his information, but generally prefers 
the part relating to the object in view; and 
inasmuch as it is generally known who ad- 
vanced the different ideas that make up 
our queen-rearing system, in complying 
with the request for a more elaborate trea- 
tise on the subject these explanations will 
be omitted to some extent, without any in- 
tention of doing any one an injustice. 


POINTS ON THE INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS. 

From my experience in introducing queens 
by using bees from the colonies to which 
they are introduced, I consider the plan 
outlined by Mr. Bonney far superior to the 
usual instructions that accompany ship- 
ping-cages. In fact, I have not attempted 
to introduce one in years with the cage in 
which she is received without first releas- 
ing the escort and caging some of the bees 
of the colony with her, which invariably 
treat the queen kindly if very young, or 
have filled themselves with honey. It also 
works equally well if the queen be caged 
in an odorless cage without any bees, but 
still better to use the bees and odorless 
cage, or the odorless cage without the bees, 
first scented by allowing the queen to be 
superseded to remain in it an hour, in the 
hive; but I prefer scenting the cage with 
the old queen and then using the bees with 
the queen to be introduced, either by plac- 
ing her in it and selecting the bees one at 
a time, or allowing them to go in, which 
they quickly do in search of their mother, 
and close them up for awhile, and then al- 
low the queen to run in. 

One advantage worth considering in hay- 
ing bees with the queen is that she is less 
liable to be damaged by the outside bees by 
getting hold of a legor wing. I am partial 
to side-comb cages, as the queen is placed 
right down in the cluster; but instead of 
relying on hatching brood, young bees are 
at once put into the cage with the queen, 
through a hole near one corner, as large as 
a leadpencil. The hole is stopped a day or 
two with a cork, and with candy when the 
cork is removed, thus allowing the bees to 
release the queen, and combining the good 
points in the different methods. A great 
deal of this is too complicated for a novice, 
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and no doubt for that class the usual in- 
structions are best; but before being too 
confident of uniform success by pasteboard- 
ing it should be remembered that, when 
gueens are sent by mail, bees, cage, and 
all partake of the scent of the mails, and 
from this source much of the trouble arises, 
and there will not be the success that at- 
tends the same plan if the queen be chang- 
ed toa fresh cage, thus removing much of 
the odor. 

Bees will often destroy their own queen if 
given back after having been caged an hour 
or two with some of her own bees in a cage 
that has an odor that is transmitted to the 
queen. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Miller was impressed 
by the fact that bees caged with a queen 
from a different colony were kind to her, I 
wish to say that, when robbers are bad, I 
often prepare a number of cages with es- 
corts, by selecting the returning young bees 
that are taking their playspells, and find 
that it works well, as they always treat 
the queens kindly, are exactly the right 
age, and I have only to keep the nuclei 
open long enough to find the queen. 

Creek, N. C. 


[When Dr. Miller first spoke of this plan 
in his Straw (p. 680, 1901) I did not take 
much stock in it; but I am free to confess 
that there must be something in it after all. 
Caging the bees, and keeping them so un- 
til they have a real sense of their confine- 
ment or loneliness, no doubt puts them in a 
condition where they are ready to take up 
with amy queen. When they are given back 
to the whole colony having the same scent, 
the new queen with them, all goes on love- 
ly. But, as Mr. Pridgen points out, it is 
doubtful if the beginner would be able to 
recage or change the escort. But the ad- 
vanced bee-keeper may well give it a trial. 
I ~~ ia be pleased to hear from others.— 
ED. 
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THE SWINSON JUMBO HIVE; SOME GOOD 
REASONS FOR ITS ODD CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. Root:—On page 232, in your footnote 
to my article on the Jumbo hive, you say, 
‘This particular hive seems to violate all 
the principles laid down in hive-construc- 
tion in modern bee culture.’’ And, again, 
*“* Taking it all in all, I doubt whether the 
average bee-keeper in average localities 
would secure as good results in such a hive 
as those obtainable from the ordinary stan- 
dard hive on the market.’’ 

In your first proposition you may be cor- 
rect or you may not. That depends on 
what you term ‘‘modern bee culture.’’ 
With me, Mr. Root, this hive is the ‘‘ hive- 
construction in modern bee culture,’’ there- 
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fore is in perfect accord with it, instead of 
violating it. 

In the last proposition quoted, I think I 
can agree with you. ‘‘ Another principle 
that has been laid down is that it is a mis- 
take to give bees too much surplus room af 
the start.’’ That is a principle that sas 
not yet reached this section of the country. 
You can’t give them too much room at the 
start in our section, nor in any other warm 
climate where the surplus-honey flow lasts 
only ten or twelve days, and bees store from 
5 to 25 lbs. of honey per day, average 
12 lbs. per day, for ten days. Why, I 
very seldom take off those large stories 
during winter. Most of my hives have to- 
day those large stories on them, some of 
them filled with sections, just as they stood 
last summer. I always give my colonies 
the full 112 sections some four or five weeks 
ahead of the honey-flow, and often do not 
have to raise even the lower section-case, as 
the bees enter both about the same day. Es- 
pecially is this true if the surplus flow is a 
little late and heavy. 

In 1898, from a hive having only six L. 
frames in the brood-chamber and twelve L. 
frames in the surplus-apartment, I got 71 
L. frames built out and filled, inside of 16 
days, with honey — something like 400 lbs. 
of extracted honey— by setting two surplus 
stories on top of a six-Langstroth-frame 
brood-chamber. 

The bee-keeper here who uses a 24 or 28 
section apartment on an eight or ten frame 
hive gets only about one-third or less of the 
honey crop as his share of the flow to each 
colony. I have just had cut 100 of those 
Jumbo hives, and expect to use the 15,000 
sections (in addition to a number of Lang- 
stroth frames this season) I ordered of you 
in them for comb honey alone. 

Our bees build out beyond the brood- 
chamber when honey is coming in freely. 
This may not be ‘‘ long tongue-reach,’’ but 
it is building out right—don’t you see? 
They seem to have no regard for confining 
their storage to just the limits of the brood- 
chamber. 

Our surplus-honey flow doesn’t advance. 
It hops right on, and then, after a few 
days, it recedes to return another season. 

ABBoTtr L. SWINSON. 

Macon, Ga., April 4. 


| With your conditions of honey-flow it is 
easy to see why your hive is eminently 


adapted for your locality. This only illus- 
trates the importance of each one studying 
closely his locality and then adapting him- 
self to it.—Ep. ] 


WAS IT FOUL BROOD? IF NOT, WHAT WAS IT? 


The experiment with foul brood, by T. F. 
Bingham, calls to mind an experience of my 
own, except the mode of curing with sul- 
phur smoke and the discovery of cure in my 
own case. About the middle of May, 1901, 
I discovered a colony superseding its queen. 
At that inspecting I could not detect any 
thing wrong, but those bees could. Imag- 
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ine my consternation, ten days later, on 
discovering a fully developed case of foul 
brood, answering in every particular to the 
description in my text-books. More than 
half of the brood was dead in different 
stages of development, but they had suc- 
ceeded in hatching a nice young queen, and 
at the proper time she began to lay, shar- 
ing the burden of the old queen, both being 
present and laying. From this time on the 
percentage of dead brood was not as great— 
perhaps one in twenty. About the 15th of 
July they had become quite strong, and I 
thought I would clip the wing of the young 
queen. The old one had hersclipped. On 
putting her down the bees killed her. That 
left the colony with the old queen, and from 
this on the malady grew worse. I would 
say about two-thirds of the brood was dy- 
ing. This gave methecue. It was the old 
queen that was the cause. I supplied them 
with a new queen, and they cleaned up 
house and started in with new vigor, and 
the malady completely disappeared from 
that colony. I had one other colony affected 
in the same way, but it yielded to the same 
treatment. 

The question now seems to be, ‘‘ Did the 
sulphur smoke have any effect, or was it 
the new queen that did the work for Mr. 
Bingham?’’ Then, again, was it foul 
brood? I had come tothe conclusion that it 
was not, and that the defect was with the 
queens alone. 

The bees have wintered well with me on 
the summer stands, packed in winter cases. 
I lost one out of thirty. A. OLSON. 

Annis, Idaho, April 22. 


[Your surmise is, I think, correct. The 
malady, whatever it was, was due to some 
weakness of the old queen. It could hard- 
ly have been foul brood, for that disease, as 
we know, would not disappear on the re- 
moval of the queen. 

Unless one has seen foul brood so that he 
is sure he knows it on sight, he might, 
from the descriptions or symptoms given in 
the books, mistake pickled or dead brood 
for it; then if he applied some mild reme- 
dy, conclude that that had cured real foul 
brood, when the other disease would, in 
the ordinary course of events, disappear of 
itself. 

What the particular malady was which 
your bees above described had I can not 
say, unless it was pickled brood, and that 
sometimes disappears right speedily on a 
change of queens. In the absence of any 
further facts I should say what your bees 
had was a case of pickled brood pure and 
simple; for that does in fact look like foul 
brood, but differs in the ropiness of the 
dead matter.—Ep. | 


WINTERING IN A LARGE CELLAR. 


I followed your plan of wintering in a 
small compartment within a large cellar. 
I wintered twelve colonies thus, and they 
are stronger at this date than any we win- 
tered before—not a weak one nor one dead, 
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and very little spotting of the hives—not 
nearly as much as those I wintered out of 
doors. I built a small cage 4x4x4 ft., and 
covered it with three or four thicknesses of 
burlap. All the air the twelve colonies got 
was what would percolate through this. 
While the temperature in the main cellar 
(22 x 50 ft.) would vary through the winter 
from 39 to 48°, the temperature in the bee 
part never went below 41; usually it stood 
at 43 to 45, and ran very even. I never 
heard any roaring all winter. They were 
very quiet except when I opened the door; 
then one could hear a low murmur, which 
told me that they were doing well. The 
bottoms of the hives were removed, and they 
were raised up on two-inch blocks. 

I have for a number of years wintered 
packed on the summer stands, with fair 
success; but I shall in the future winter in 
cellar as above, with more colonies. 

The windows were opened occasionally 
all winter, but the fresh air from outdoors 
did not come in contact with the bees direct. 
I am very much pleased with this method 
of wintering so far. GEO. SHIBER. 

Franklinville, N. Y. 





GLUCOSE, AND WHAT IT IS. 

I read much about glucose, but I don’t 
really know what it is. Of what is it 
made, and what is it made for? It certain- 
ly must be made for some other purpose 
than for dishonest people to adulterate hon- 
ey and perhaps other articles of food. 

Tilleda, Wis. S. A. R. 


{Glucose is a mucilaginous kind of syr- 
up of low sweetening power, made from 


corn. The ordinary commercial article 
contains so much sulphuric acid that is 
used in the process of its manufacture that 
it is not fit for any purpose as food. If 
glucose is used for any honorable purpose 
in the way of a legitimate food product in 
its real name, I do not know what it is. 
The industry for the manufacture of this 
corn syrup is very large. A great part of 
the product goes into the business of mak- 
ing beer (and I have about as much use for 
beer as I have for poison), and the rest of 
the product is used for adulterating syrups 
and honeys. Consumers will never buy it 
if they know what they are getting; and 
the commercial product is so vile when used 
in honey that it will disgust each consumer 
with all honey, if he thinks that honey is 
pure. A highly refined glucose is proba- 
bly not unwholesome; but this article is too 
expensive to use for the purpose of adulter- 
ation.—ED. | 


WINTERING HIVES WITH DEAD BEES IN. 


I have secured nine hives of bees in what 
I think are known as the Hilton chaff hives, 
containing 8 sections each of the Hoffman 
frames. The bees have been neglected, and 
on examining the hives I find the combs to 
be almost black. The upper half contains 
honey that seems granulated, and the lower 
half is empty, hard, and black. In each 
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case there are many dead bees in the bot- 
tom of the hive. Will the bees carry these 
dead ones out, or ought I to take them out ? 
If so, how? What shall I do with the comb? 
I see from one of your books that you do 
not recommend the use of gloves. A sting 
on my hand causes unusually large swell- 
ing, and remains several days. What will 
be best for me to do aside from the advice 
not to get stung? A. N. HENNE. 
Thompsonville, Mich. 


[It is advisable to take a long slender 
wire with a hook on it, and rake all the 
dead bees out if there are some bees alive 
in the hive. If they are all dead, remove 
all the combs, brush them clean of the bees, 
turn the hives upside down, dumping the 
bees out; scrape the bottom-board and give 
it a general cleaning. Gloves are all right 
under certain circumstances, and in your 
case they would be indispensable. The 
bees will remove the honey that has granu- 
lated in the combs if you starve them to it. 
Better uncap and soak them ina tub of 
warm water, after which give them to the 
bees to clean up.—ED. | 





COMMISSION MEN AND LABELING 
COMB HONEY. 


What you say in regard to D. I. Wagar, 
p. 293, labeling comb honey, certainly ought 
to have great weight. Why should we 
bee-keepers allow ourselves to be put on 
the back seats when we should have a front 
one? The berry-producer, the fruit-pro- 
ducer, the chicken-raiser, the flour-mills, 
and, in fact, every producer, has his brand 
on his produce, and even some of the com- 
mission merchants stamp their goods over 
with their own name and stamps. This I 
know to be a fact. Now, why not the 
honey-producer? I fully indorse all Mr. 
Wagar says in reference to this matter. 
Referring to your comment to Mr. Wagar, 
the consumer does not buy nor eat the name, 
nor is it one out of twenty who looks at the 
name unless the grades differ. Set two 
fancy articles side by side, having them 
just the same every way as a fancy grade 
of honey should be, the customer would as 
soon pay 20 cts. per 1b. for Mr. B’s as for 
Mr. A’s. Why? Because they both come 
up tohis liking. The commission men have 
an excuse that the name and address of the 
producer hurts the sale of their crop. Not 
a tenth as much as these comb-honey lies. 
They have an effect in two ways; first, they 
reduce the consumption of honey; second, 
they reduce the price (but not the value). 
What would be a better guarantee of pure 
honey than the name and address of the 
producer on the cases, with the standing 
offer of A. I. Root and others? These could 
be printed at a small figure, and should be 
put on every case, and a couple in the cases 
to get scattered around. 

Let us try this thing, and stamp our prod- 
uce as the syrup-producer does, and oth- 
ers. White-clover honey (if pure and true 
to name) is white-clover honey, whether Mr. 
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B's or Mr. A’s. If all the money were put 
into labels instead of stamps and paper to 
write to the editors it would be better spent. 
I am working right across a road from 
my house now, on a 20-acre fruit-farm. My 
bees came through strong. 
Norwalk, Conn. Rost. J. Cary. 


LABELING COMB HONEY; THE COMMISSION 
MAN. 

Suppose you are the commission man, and, 
while you would be making your fine little 
speech to the bee-man, you would be think- 
ing, ‘‘If Mr. A puts his name on his hon- 
ey, and my customer fails to get his honey 
from me, he will order it direct from A, 
and that commission will not jingle in my 
pocket.’’ Would The A. I. Root Co. think 
of putting its goods on the market under no 
person’s name as manufacturer? Why 
should the honey-producer? If the commis- 
sion man will not handle his honey, the 
producer can get along better without him 
with his name on his honey than with him 
without his name. W. R. MartTIN. 

Hackneys, Pa., April 10. 





HONEY FROM ALFALFA IN KANSAS. 


Mr. Editor:—I notice on p. 179 that you 
and Dr. Miller claim that alfalfa does not 
yield honey except on irrigated land. I 
have been in the bee business for only three 
years, and my experience teaches me that, 
if it were not for our alfalfa here, grown 
without irrigation, we could’ do nothing 
with bees in this partof Kansas. Wehave 
some maple, elm, box-elder, willow, fruit- 
bloom; then we have locust and catalpa. 
This is all good feed for the bees. About 
May 20 the first crop of alfalfa comes in 
bloom; about July 1, the second; in Sep- 
tember, the third; and all other crops yield 
a good crop of honey of excellent quality. 
As yet the alfalfa-fields are very limited, 
but are enlarged every year, as the neces- 
sity of a hay crop is very much in demand, 
and the crop is mostly cut before the bees 
get the full benefit from it; yet, dry as it 
was the past season, my bees made, spring 
count of 30 colonies, over 1500 lbs. of alfalfa 
comb honey. I knew there was no other 
bloom for bees to work on, and we have no 
irrigation here; yet there is honey from al- 
falfa here of a better quality than where it 
is irrigated, as it is much thicker and 
heavier. J. J. MEASER. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 





SOME THINGS ABOUT PEAR-BLIGHT THAT 
ARE NOT EXPLAINED. 

That pear-blight subject seems absurd. 
How is it a tree that never blossomed, 15 
years old, all of a sudden turns black, and, 
of course, dies? I’ve had that experience. 


I’ve had dwarf trees, the second year from 
setting (no bloom), black about all over, 
have had apple branches black and die— 
no bloom either. 
have no part in it. 
potato-blight to bees. 


I am very sure the bees 
We may as well charge 
There was a time 
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when old farmers really thought bees 
blighted buckwheat; but it is generally 
settled that they are a help in setting more 
seed by the complete pollenizing. 

The season and something unseen must 
cause pear-blight, the same as fungus, 
which is so troublesome in many ways. 
Being a fruit-grower and bee-keeper I have 
no biased idea one way or the other. I am 
sure bees are a great help in the cause of 
more fruit, to say nothing of the excellent 
sweets and the wonderful things other- 
wise. Superstition should have no part in 
the above subject. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Hallowell, Me. 


[See editorials in this issue.—Ep. ] 


RAMBLER TAKEN TO TASK; EXTRACTING 
HONEY TOO GREEN IN CUBA. 


As Rambler is down here in the interest 
of GLEANINGS we shall have to hold it re- 
sponsible for his statements, and ask for 
more information through it regarding 
them; and I wish, like some of his other 
Cuban friends, to enter a protest against 
his saying that we extract our honey too 
green. That may be the case with some 
of those bee-keepers who use one hive-body 
to hold a day’s uncappings. Now, I don’t 
claim to sling nearly as much honey in a 
day as some of the writers in GLEANINGS; 
but I have days when my uncappings of 
one day will fill a Boardman solar extract- 
or four times with all it can hold. Now, 
most of the honey here is still raised in the 
Cuban box hives. These are extracted from 
three to four times in a honey-flow of from 
six to eight months. How does Rambler 
make this fact tally with his statement of 
honey being extracted too green? Then he 
goes further and makes us veterans here 
feel in doubt whether to be sad or glad that 
we are not in Tulipan. 

He does not tell us whether that colony, 
page 288, that gave 90 lbs. at one extrac- 
tion, was extracted only one time during 
the honey season or once a week as is our 
habit of doing here. If only onetime, then 
it is not much for Cuba with its 30-cent hon- 
ey; but if that colony gave that at each ex- 
tracting, then it sounds like a land agent’s 
yarn tous veterans. Tell Rambler to be 
precise in his writings on Cuba, as we are 
very touchy in this new republic. 

THE AMERICAN TRAMP. 

Punta Brava, Cuba, Apr. 21. 













CAGES FOR QUEENS DURING SWARMING 
TIME. 

What kind of cage is used to cage the 
queen in the hive, and how is the caging 
done? I wish to prevent swarming by cag- 
ing the queen. Do you send packing with 
the double-walled hive when you send the 
hive in the flat? P. HUNTINGTON. 

Norwich, Ct., April 2. 

[Almost any kind of cage will answer for 
caging a queen in the hive. The Miller 
cage described in our catalog, page 29, is 
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about as good as any I know of. It is flat, 
and will go down between the frames, and 
has compartments for candy. Anordinary 
queen mailing-cage will answer in lieu of 
any thing else. We do not send out pack- 


ing with hives in the flat.—Ep. | 


MRS. HARRISON’S FLORIDA LETTER. 


West Bay is an armof St. Andrews Bay, 
about fourteen miles from the town of St. 
Andrews Bay. The settlement of West 
Bay is composed of persons from Alabama 
who came seeking health, together with the 
fine fish and oysters which the bay affords. 
These people have displayed considerable 
energy in making for themselves homes in 
the wilderness. 

We came here from St. Andrews in a 
small sail-boat, partly as a missionary 
tour, to see how the church and Sunday- 
school were thriving. We slept upon the 
boat, and early on that Easter morning I 
found my way to the school-house, and gave 
the small plantation bell one tap. The 
door was open, and upon the table was part 
of a Bible and an envelope from the Baptist 
Southern Convention. 

I walked around, breathing the soft, 
warm, sweet southern air; gathered a bou- 
quet of lovely ti-ti blossoms, yellow jessa- 
mine, laurel, and a plant said to be Cali- 
fornia sage. A friend who had seen it 
growing there said it was the same. The 
bees were thick upon it, and humming hap- 
pily. This sage grows all around this bay, 
upon land close to the water. 

I saw a high bench upon which were tall 
box hives, shaded with a grove of bay-trees. 
The hives were full, and running over, with 
bees clustering out upon the front. They 
were diminutive black bees. There wasa 
small ti-ti back of this apiary, and the ti-ti 
bush was blooming, with its fragrant long 
white racemes hanging thickly from every 
twig. Over all the yellow jessamine ran at 
random, withitsgreatclustersof yellow bell- 
shaped flowers. Truly these bees were in 
the midst of plenty on this Easter Sunday. 
I was told by a woman near these hives 
that comb honey sold there for five cents 
per pound! 

Though it was so early in the morning, 
the whole town was in holiday attire; and 
on my inquiring about the Sunday-school 
I was informed that it had died out, but 
they were going to start it again. They 
had no preacher the past year, but one was 
coming next Sunday, and would come to 
preach once a month. 

Soon the whole settlement gathered upon 
the pier — men, women, and children — and 
went upon a large fishing-smack, with her 
white wings spread, for a day of pleasure, 
and—I had no Sunday-school. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

West Bay; Fla., Mar. 30. 


{I have been nearly all over the United 
States, but never yet have visited Florida. 
I hope the time will come when I may drink 
in the pleasures of which you speak.—ED. | 
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In uniting two weak colonies by placing 
one hive on top of the other, do you leave 
both queens in to demonstrate the theory of 
‘*the survival of the fittest ’’? 

LAuURA S. Ross. 

Jefferson, O., March 18. 


[Where one queen is as good as the other 
it is the practice to let the queens fight it 
out, on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest; but if there is a choice, then of 
course the bee-keeper should pick out the 
inferior one.—ED. | 

















THE BEE-KEEPER’S HOPE. 


BY HARRY LATHROP. 


I wonder what the crop will be 
Next season, Mary dear, 

*Tis true we had to feed the bees 
To help them out last year. 


The spring was cold and backward too, 
The bees could hardl : 

And then the drouth of summer came, 
And caused the flowers to die. 


But after while some showers came, 
Refreshing wood and field ; 

And that sweet clover in the lane 
Helped out the scanty yield. 


In summing up the season’s work 
We found the blessings counted 
Outweighed by far the pain and loss 

In all that time surmounted. 


Thus we may gain from year to year, 
From sales of bees and honey, 
Enough to keep our credit clear, 
As well as save some money. 


There's much of toil and little gain 
In this our occupation ; 

But we’ll not envy those who aim 
At larger compensation. 


For God has given to mortals here 
Great blessings without measure; 

We have our share of right good cheer, 
And much of sinless pleasure. 


We hope for better luck next year; 
‘* Hope ’’ is the bee-man’s refuge ; 
But luck is pluck, success means work, 
It's been so since the deluge. 


*T was work that brought our first success ; 
Yes, work that first began it, 

And work will finish well the day, 
We may depend upon it. 


So come along, companion dear, 
We'll wait until to-morrow, 

To bear the load of toil and care, 
To-day no trouble borrow. 
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Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth.— MATT. 5:5. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind.—I. Cor. 13:4. 

But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy.— 
JAMEs 3:17. 

I have spoken several times of the spring 
on our place, away over at the further cor- 
ner of our 40 acres, and over one-fourth 
mile from our ‘‘cabin’’—the one that runs 
300 barrels a day. Well, that spring, after 
running a few rods, gradually disappears 
in the black sandy loam and woods dirt, 
and this spot has always been covered with 
the rankest and most luxuriant vegetation. 
When I first saw it I declared I would some 
day clear it up and try it for celery, onions, 
etc. Not only did all kinds of wild flowers 
flourish here, but it was a regular thicket 
of maples, elms, ashes, basswoods, etc., 
from 1 inch to 6 inches in diameter. The 
huge stumps bore witness that at one time 
great trees flourished here; but they were 
all cut off years ago. We have just cleared 
up about half an acre about this spot. 

On the morning before commencing the 
work, I remember asking God to prepare 
us for the trials and vexations that the day 
might have in store for us, and to give us 
the Holy Spirit in our hearts that we might 
disarm and drive out the evil one, should he 
come near and gain a foothold. My helpers 
were two boys, two men, and a splendid 
team of heavy horses. The small trees I 
have mentioned were cut off two or three 
feet up, and the big team then ‘‘yanked’”’ 
them out with a stout log-chain. You may 
say this is a simple matter; but I very soon 
decided there was considerable science in 
pulling stumps, especially where there were 
so many small ones. A team heavy enough 
to pull a green elm four or five inches 
through is necessarily unwieldy, and should 
not be backed, or turned around any more 
than can be avoided. The owner of the 
team commenced by pulling one, then back- 
ing up to get the next close to it, and so on. 
Well, elm roots are sometimes a rod long; 
and when the team has hold of it they 
should, of course, go ahead until every long 
root is loose, so the boys can gather and get 
them out of the way rapidly. Now, the 
team must either back up this distance or 
turn around and go back, then turn about 
again. I suggested we pull alongside of a 
strip of stumps, so that, when the last root 
was torn loose, the chain could be quickly 
released, and without moving the team (or 
going back), wrapped around the stump 
that happened to be nearest. At the end of 
the row, turn about; do the same thing back 
again, or, better still; keep going round 
and round a ‘‘block’’ of stumps. After 
overcoming a great many objections to this 
‘new departure’’ I got men and team to 
working nicely, and almost expected Mr. B. 


to thank me for showing how to save the 
strength of the team, and his own, while he 
did almost double the work. When I came 
round an hour later, however, I heard, be- 
fore I got in sight, the well-known yells of 
‘*Back! back! back/’’ indicating they had 
got back on the old plan again. I inquired 
what the trouble was with the new way, 
overcame the objections, and got them start- 
ed right once more; but al] day it was the 
same way. While I was near, every thing 
went on smoothly with no backing, or al- 
most none; but when I was fairly out of 
sight they fell back in the same old ‘‘rut.’’ 

Now, friends, I know this is no new thing. 
The good wife has it over and over with the 
hired girl; and not only farmers, but every 
one who hires help of every kind, has more or 
less of it. Yes, I know very well that some- 
times the hired man has the better head of 
the two, or perhaps knows his own business 
better than does his employer, but there is a 
world full of people who can’t believe there 
is any better way than the one their fathers 
used or that the neighbors all around them 
use. 

Well, during the second day, when Mr. B. 
was tired out, and the big team was tired 
out, and tired out, oo, with so much yelling 
and ‘‘backing’’ (at least so it seemed to 
me), 7 got tired of so much waste of time 
and strength. Many of the little saplings 
were but little larger than a good-sized hoe- 
handle; but the great team must go through 
with the same program. I asked, as pleas- 
antly as I could, why not work on the plan 
I had taught him. What do you think was 
one of his reasons? Why, he said his horses 
could not stand it to keep pulling stumps 
right along one right after the other. 

I replied, ‘‘ Very good, Mr. B., that may 
be true; but would it not be better to pull a 
few and then let the team stand still and 
rest? There certainly is not much resting 
for you or them either in backing or turning 
around every time you pull a sapling that 
one light horse might pull easily.”’’ 

To tell the truth, I was getting somewhat 
provoked by such obstinacy, and more pro- 
voked by such philosophy. I fear I had 
forgotten my prayer of the morning, and 
forgotten, too, the beautiful admonitions in 
the texts at the head of this talk. Mr. B. 
was tired and nettled, because he saw my 
temper was coming up. He replied hotly: 

‘*Well, Mr. Root, if my work doesn’t suit 
you, you pay me off and get somebody else. 
I have worked very hard, and done the best 
I know how.’’ 

My hand went in my pocket for his money 
almost involuntarily; for, as a rule, with 
few exceptions, when a man asks for his 
pay and says he will quit, there is nothing 
to do but to pay him off. When my hand 
got down into my pocket I remembered my 
money was all left at the house, and I a/so 
remembered my prayer in the morning. 

‘* Mr. B., it will be a piece of folly for you 
and me to quarrel now, after we have got 
along so nicely together. I don’t want you 
to work any harder — in fact, not so hard. 
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My way is easier for you and for the team. 
We are almost done with this kind of work; 
shall we not go on?’’ 

‘*But, Mr. Root, I have cleared up land 
all my life. I know how to do it. I don’t 
quarrel with anybody. I worked for one 
man /en years.”’ 

‘*That surely speaks well for both of you; 
but I have several people now in my employ 
who have worked for me more than twenty- 
ive years. Can’t we goon and finish up?’’ 

I was now feeling pleasant. My prayer 
of the morning had been answered; the Holy 
Spirit had regained possession of my heart, 
and had driven out the evil one. It was an 
easy matter now to laugh him out of his 
bad mood. 

‘*Well, Mr. Root, if you know how, you 
take the team and go on.’’ and he handed 
me the lines. I took them; but the heavy 
chain soon began to tell on my strength. 

‘“*Mr. B., I’11 drive, and you see if I don’t 
rest the horses; but you will handle the 
chain, won’t you ?”’ 

At first he playfully declared it was my 
job, but finally took hold and worked with 
a will. Dear brother or sister, whose eyes 
rest on these pages, do you not see how 
much better was this kind of ending of a 
little disagreement ? 

If I had paid him off as I started to do, 
and let him take all his tools home (two 
miles away), and then got some one else to 
come away out here in the woods to finish 
a little job, what a piece of folly it would 
have been! and then, more than all, sup- 
pose I had tried to write a Home Paper in 
keeping with such a course—what would it 
have been like? and where would I have 
found texts to justify such a lofty pride, for 
pride it is, and nothing else, when you pay 
a man off in this way and let him go? 

Since the above incident it has occurred 
to me that this foolish custom, or, better 
still, foolish spirit, has been, perhaps for 
ages past, entering, more or less, into the 
affairs of life. Not many years ago, if a 
man struck you a blow the world thought 
there was no honorable way out of it but to 
strike back, and perhaps fight a duel; and 
in some parts of Kentucky this is still kept 
up, until murder keeps following murder. 
If a man in the heat of passion calls you a 
‘*liar’’ you are to strike him down, or /ry 
Zo, even if it costs you your life. Where did 
we get such a code of morals? Surely not 
from the book where I found the three texts 
at the head of this talk. 

Finally, is it not possible that the real 
germ and root of all of our labor troubles 
comes from this readiness, even under 
slight provocation, to get up on your dig- 
nity, and say, ‘* Well, give me my money, 
and I will get out of your way’’? or, ‘‘Here 
is the amount I owe you. I have no use for 
you any longer’’? 

Does anybody know how much it is worth 
in this world to have only kind words (and 
kind feelings) in parting with every one 
who has worked for you, even if it be for 
only a little while? Yes, sometimes we 
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do have to stoop a little; sometimes it is 
humbling to our pride; but is it not worth 
all it costs—nay, ever so much more than it 
costs, to be sure that all who know you 
have only kindly feelings toward you when- 
ever they may hear your name mentioned ? 
Can it be said of you, and said truthfully, 
‘“‘He ‘suffers long, and is kind;’ he is 
‘peaceable, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy.’,’*? 








DOES IT PAY TO HAVE A BAROMETER ? 

What, in brief, are the practical advantages of the 
barometer to hay-harvesters, herders on prairie, and 
outdoor people in general? Does the instrument fore- 
cast falling weather with reasonable accuracy, in 
your opinion? and ususally how many hours, in ad 
vance, decided changes—as from dry to wet? 

Trinidad, Col. EDGAR SMITH. 

Friend S., the advantages of a barome- 
ter to any one engaged in outdoor work, 
providing he takes a notion to the instru- 
ment, and consults it not only daily but 
several times a day, are almost beyond 
computation. A captain would no more 
think of sailing without a barometer than 
without a clock or compass. The instru- 
ment does, as a rule, forecast bad weather 
with accuracy; but we are usually unable 
to tell just how long it will be before the 
weather changes. If it continues to fall, 
and keeps falling, and the change does not 
come, you can be pretty sure there will be 
a fierce storm of wind as well as rain when 
it does come. In the same way, when it 
continues to rise, and we keep predicting 
fair weather that does not come, there is 
almost sure to be a long spell of nice weath- 
er after the storm has passed. One who is 
not acquainted with the instrument might 
get impatient, and say it did not amount to 
any thing. For instance, the women-folks 
ask me if they will need to carry their um- 
brellas when going up street. I sometimes 
reply, ‘‘I do not think you will need any 
thing of the kind. The barometer is run- 
ning up fast, and the sun will probably be 
out in an hour or two.’’ Well, the sun 
comes out, just as I said, but another cloud 
comes up, and we have what is sometimes 
called a ‘‘wind-up shower.’’ You see, the 
barometer did not and could not give all 
these little minutiz of the finishing-up of 
the bad weather. 

Another thing, a falling barometer means 
wind orrain. A big blow produces exactly 
the same result as a heavy rain; and noone 
can tell whether it will be a blow or rain, 
or doth blow and rain. A sudden change in 
the weather from warm to cold or from cold 
to warm also influences the barometer, and 
may bring about different results from what 
we should have if the temperature had re- 
mained about the same. All these things 
must be learned by carefully watching the 
instrument; and even then no one can tell 
exactly what is going to happen. Some- 
times a barometer indicates rain, and we 
have only a thunder-cloud and every ap- 
pearance of rain. Still another thing, a 
thunder-shower a mile or two away will 
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affect the barometer in your locality. At 
the time of the tornado in St. Louis our ba- 
rometer dropped so much that I told the 
people in our neighborhood that either my 
machine was broken or there was a tremen- 
dous tornado going on somewhere. By the 
time the papers reached us the barometer 
had begun to travel back to its usual place, 
and then I knew the reason of the tremen- 
dous drop of the mercury. 

Now, lest this should sound very much 
like an advertisement of the instruments we 
have for sale, permit me to add that, unless 
you are going to have time and inclination 
to watch the instrument closely, and keep 
it on your mind, it may not pay you to 
have one. I left one quite a spell witha 
friend of mine. After several months’ use, 
or perhaps I should say neglect, he said 
they did not look at it any more at all, be- 
cause it was ‘‘no good.’’ I took it home 
and hung it up in our ‘‘cabin,’’ paying 
litt'e attention to it, because I supposed it 
was out of order. Finally, after we had 
had so many rainy days that I did not have 
much else to do, I began to watch that neg- 
lected instrument; and then I discovered it 
did its work just as well as my old ma- 
chine at home, only the field over which the 
needle traveled was a smaller one. It went 
up and down in obedience to the changes of 
the atmosphere, but it moved only a little 
way up and down. The aneroids are not 
alike in this respect. Some of them have 
a good long swing, and others vibrate over 
comparatively small spaces. By the aid of 
the barometer we have harvested our crops, 
both hay and grain, and got them in safe- 
ly, season after season, while neighbors 
with no barometer had repeated disasters. 








Pane 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 


Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 


THEY ALL SAY 


theirs is ‘‘ just as good as the Page,’’ Don’t 
that sound pretty well for ‘The Page?” 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book ‘‘ Business Dairying” & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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A Warranted 
Red=clover 
Queen, 30 cts. 


An Offer for New 
Subscribers. 


We want to add a lot of new readers to our WEEK- 
LY AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL list. For that reason 
we are making those who are not now reading our 
journal regularly, this liberal offer: Send us $1.30 aud 
we will mail you the Bee Journal for a whole year, 
and also one of our WARRANTED LONG-TONGUED 
RED-CLOVER QUEENS ~— untested Italian. 

We have arranged with one of the oldest and best 
queen-breeders (having many years’ experience) to 
rear queens for us this season. His bees average quite 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. 
The breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having 
imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, 
somewhat leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely 
requiring veil or smoke. They stored red-clover 
honey last season. All queens guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, and all will be clipped unless other- 
wise ordered. They will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June Ist, so “first come, first served.” 

Headquarters in Chicago for Root’s 
Bee-supplies at Root’s Prices. ... 
A free catalog and a sample of the American 
Bee Journal on request. 


=> 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


144-146 Erie Street. 


Did You Know That 


the Long-tongue Red clover Queens are in the lead? 
Orders are ten to one in their favor. Untested queens 
after May Ist, 75c; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $8.00; 3-frame nu- 
cleus and untested queen, $2.75. We are now ready to 
fill all orders by return mail. Send us your orders 
and see what fine bees and queens you will get. Or- 
der from this advertisement and save correspondence. 
PRESTON STORE & BEE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 
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10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 


Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 
BPA PPP PPD PDD ee 





HONEY QUEENS.—Bred from the Laws strain. Or- 
ders being booked for untested and tested queens. 

Select tested, $1.50; breeders, $2.50 to $5.00. Nore bet- 

ter. H. C. TRIESCH, JR., Dyer, Ark. 
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Queens! 


Buv them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A I. Root C». tells us 
our stock is extra hne. Editor York, of the A mert- 
can Ree Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb.. has secured over 100 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long -tongued red -clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built »p our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1588. 


Price of Golden and Leather-colcred Queens 
Before July First. 


1 | 6 } 12 
Selected Warranteu....... ../$1 WO | $) OO\$ ¥ 5D 
Tested ..... ..| 1 50 | & CO! 15 00 
Selected Tested | 210} 10 50 
Extra Selected Tested—the best 
that money can buy 4 00 

We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders, 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
aW orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 











QUEENS !! 


From the Lone Star Apiaries. 
vg 6G. F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
, ors have made great prep- 

arations for the com- 
ing season to accom- 


modate their many 

customers with either 

» Long-tongue, Import- 

ed Steck. or Golden 

amon They have 

nought out the queen- 

rearing business of O 

P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 

Texas. and by buying 

and increasing their 

number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 

to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 

Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported stock direct 

from Italy; Goldens from leading queen breeders. 

Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 

to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Send for queen circular and price list Weare 

now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carnio- 
lan queens. Good strains. Address 

G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 


A VOICE FROM ITALY! 
Pure Italian Queens can be supplied at 10 shillings 
each. Write in English, French, or Italian, and ad- 
dress Malan Bros. (Waldensian Valleys), Luserna San 
Giovanni, Italy. Our motto: ‘‘Do unto others what 
you would like to be done to you.”’ 





Transferring Larvae is Unnecessary 
if you use the Swarthmore plan of cell-getting. Queens will 
lay eggs directly in compressed cups. Each cell is quickly 
removable from outside without smoke, without disturb- 
ance to the bees, without opening the hive—simply raise the 
lid and draw them. Order a Grace Cell-compresser and 
have it on hand—$2.00 by mail. Queens now ready. Address 
The Swarthmore Apiaries. - - Swarthmore, Penn. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries, 
ners bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 

ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


Italian Queens in the State of Washington 
Untested, $1.00; tested, $150. In June, 25 cts. less for 
either. I raise all my queens by swarming method. 
You can’t get better queens. Write in time. Address 
Robert Mirring, Dryad, Lewis County, Washington. 


ADDERECOCERSRCRRGRR ERE CCRERGRGHERRRCCRRRERCRGRRCRRERRRCEOASRARSERREeoe. 


ROOTS) poss testsMippine point cheap & 
GOODS 


est place to buy in state. Try me. 
List. W.D. Soper, Bt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 
STITTITIITTTTTTITT Titties 
of the best books printed on bees. 


lf You Want 
1 Catalog free. Address as below. 
Root's Goods ‘0. Cooley & Son, Kendall, Mich. 








“SHRGEGC GEESE 


we have them at Root’s prices. 
Also ABC in Bee Culture—one 


Do You Read the Modern Farmer? 
If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen a copy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us 1o cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, - St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








with the ‘incomparable 


; BORDEAUX NOZZLE ir) 
g and our werld’s beat outfit you are abso 
lute master of the situation. Insects and dis- 
ease fall before this all-conquering outfit. 
See the book. Itis free. Write for it now.Q\ 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Western A 





Unicn Combination 


For Ripping, Cross- 

cutting, Rabbeting, 

Miteriug, Groov.ng, 

Gaining, Boring, Scroll- , 

sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 

and Hand Power machin- = 

ery. Send for cataoe A, —"“f 
SENECA FALLS MFG, CO., : 

44 Water St , Ceneca Fs., N.Y, 
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We put our honor against za. If you want a new buggy 


carriage this season, and wou 


dlikenot only to seeit set up, but to 


use it and satisfy yourself that itisa bargain, we willship youoneoan 


SPLIT HICKORY TEHGES\| : ; 


Thirty Days’F ree Trial. 


We believe our Split Hickory Vehicles are the best on the mar- 
ket at any price, and we believe you will give them a fair trlal. If 
after thirty days you are not satisfied, return 


them to us. 


There will be nothing to 


ay. All 


this is fully explained in our new illustrated 


catalogue, which is free. 
shows a full line of harness, 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
Station 27, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Besides vehicles it 


vi. 








29 YEARS SELLING Di 


Weare the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harnessin the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been doe 

ing business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


\ but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing safe delive 
out nothingif not satisfied. Wemake 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 

Our prices represent the 

cost of material and making, plus 

one profit. Our large free catalogue 
shows complete line. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing 


harness. 


* No. 391 Buggy. Price, 859.00, As good 
as sells for $25.00 more. 


an YY 
SAIN ASS 

ALAIN. 
No. 740 Open Stanhope. Has K 


inch Kelly rubber tires. Price, 
$82. As good as sells for $50 more. 


Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


. Youare 


Send forit, 





make the work easier for both the age team, 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times,because 


of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraightor stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis fres. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 95, QUINCY, ILL,@ 








“A Gold Mine On Your Farm” 


is the title of the most complete and compre- 
hensive illustrated Treatise, on the subject of 
spraying, with tables of costs and formulae. The 
result of actual use at the leading Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, tells of the SPRAMOTOR, 
the ‘“Gold Medal” machine at the Pan-American. 
84 copyrighted pages. We mailitfree. Ask for it. 


SPRAMOTOR CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. London, Can. 














Barns of plank save timber 
3 Poa r ri ey ahd cash. Neatest, cheap- 

est. strongest. most desir- 
able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested for 20 years Indorsed 
by agricultural colleges and scientific men. Book for 
stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 








SEA-SHELLS from the Gulf of Mexico. Send 1éc to 
>. S. Warner, Palma Sola, Manatee River, Florida, 
and receive a sample package of 12 sea-shells. 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIA 


wed onevery bicycle purchased of us. 
We ship on approval toany onein 
U.S. or Canada, without a cent deposi 


(902 Models, $9 to $15 


1900 & ’01 Models, best makes, $7 to SII 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
allmakes and models, good as new, 
to $8. Great Factory Clearing Sale 
factory cost. or 

r price. 


, cataloguesinyourtown. Write at once 
fcr agents’ net prices and our special ¢, 


MEAD CYCLE CO. 5°". 


® CHICAGO. ILL. 








BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 


Don’t lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use 
poison direct. Our 


Common Sense Dust Sprayer 


and Insect Exterminator is a most ingenious device that 
is rapidly supplanting theold methods. It blows the finely 
powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 
toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroysinsect life on plants, vines, 
shrubsand trees. Just as effective for vermin pod poor and pigs. 
More rapid than spraying. Descriptive circulars and testimonials free. 
HILLIS DUST SPRAYER CO., Rox 17, ST. JOSEPH, HO. 














| Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 
| aS —ALso— 
ie BEE-KEEPERS’ 
eee §=6SUPPLIES. .. . 
. aA Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 
BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, - - Erie County, Ohio. 
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Advanceda 
Bee Culture #7 ¥ w 


Is a book of nearly 100 pages 
(the size of the Review) that I 
wrote and published in 1891; and 
I will tell you how I gathered the 
information that it contains. 


For 15 years I was a practical bee-keep- 
er, producing tons of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey; rearing and selling thou- 
sands of queens, reading all of the bee 
books and journals, attending conventions 
and fairs, visiting bee-keepers, etc., etc. 
Then I began publishing the Review, and, 
for several years, each issue was devoted 
to the discussion of some special topic, the 
best bee-keepers of the country giving their 
views and experience. ADVANCED BEE 
CULTURE is really the summing up of these 
first few years of special-topic numbers of 
the Review; that is, from a most careful ex- 
amination of the views of the most progress- 
ive men, and a thorough consideration of 
the same in the light of my experience as a 
bee-keeper, I have described in plain and 
simple language what I believe to be the 
most advanced methods of managing an 
apiary, for profit, from the beginning of 
the season through the entire year. 

A new and revised edition, which in- 
cludes the improvements of the past ten 
years, will be out June 1st. It will be as 
handsome a little book as ever was printed. 
The paper is heavy extra machine-finish- 
ed white book, and there will be several 
colored plates printed on heavy enameled 
paper. For instance, the one showing a 
comb badly affected with foul brood will be 
printed in almost the exact color of an old 
comb. The cover will be enameled azure, 
printed in three colors. 

Price of the book, 50 cts. The Review 
for 1902, and the book for only $1.25. You 
can send in your order now, and the back 
numbers of the Review for this year will be 
sent at once, and, as soon as the book is 
out, a copy will be mailed you. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


Business Bees! 


Are the kind you want for honey. We have them in 
our select five-band strain. J. F. Aitkins, Reno, Nev., 
has been buying several dozen queens a year—last 
year 180; have his order for 100in April. F. L. Crav- 
craft, Havana, Cuba, bought about 200 in fall of 1900; 
also 100 last April; has placed his order for 100. These 
men are large honey-producers. They know what 
they are about. We are better prepared than ever to 
handle orders. Prices: Untested queens, $1.00; dozen, 
$9.00; after May Ist, $8.00; tested, $1.50; select, $2.00. 
Send for circular. J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 





VANDE VORD rears Golden queens from the best 
honey strains ; untested (from an extra choice Doo- 
little breeder) $1.00, or 3 for $2.25; tested, $1.25 each. 

Geo. J. Vande Vord, Daytona, Fla. 
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PACE &« LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. ... 


Send for Our Free New Ililustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . = 


ANARAAARAAARBAAR AARAABRARAAMAAABAAAAABAARARAABAAR ANS 
TAR HEEL APIARIES. 


Abbott IL. Swinson, Queen-specialist in Charge. Or- 
ders filled now. For nuclei, 75c per L. frame—add 
rice of queen. Bees, $1.00 per lb. Warranted queens, 
1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. ‘Tested, $1.50. Breeders, 
$5.00. We have 300 colonies of best American albino 
Italians and Adel bees. These bees have no superiors 
in the long-tongue or any others. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 








We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


L. C, Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 
I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apar' 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap Quoted on application 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 
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BOTTOM are absolutely warp-proof. 
illustrated catalog explains it all. 
over from last season. 


Muth’s Strain Golden Italians. 


FRONT AND WALNUT. 


SFSHSS SE SHSHSOOSS SOSOHOOOS 


a 
Root’s Bee - supplies 


for the South Atlantic 
States at Root’s Prices. 


=> 


Quick Shipments and 
Low Freight Rates. 


=> 


We call your attention to our 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clovwer- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 

We also carry a full line of 
the most approved Farm Imple- 
ments, cfc. Send for catalog H 


=~ 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
209 South Charles Street, 
Baltimore, - - + Maryland. 


ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 

No bee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain 
of Italians are in the /ead. Try them. You will not 
be disappointed. Choice tested Paap $1.00 each. 
Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 
POULTRY PAPER 3 Months 
and book, “Plans for Pou!ltry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 


and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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YES, SIR! 


The MUTH’S SPECIAL Dovetail hive isa CRACKERJACK. COVER and 
We know because we are practical. 
You can have one by asking. Nota hive left 
We sell the finest supplies at manufacturer’s prices. 
STANDARD BRED QUEENS. None better than our Buckeye Strain of 3-banders and 
75c each; 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 
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SOSSSE 


Our 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SHOGIACSE SCVSSSOSOHHES 


DON’T BUY 
SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of COMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 


Parties desiring these goods can get 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 


LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
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White Wyandottes! 


Bred from Duston’s best. Stock and eggs 
for sale in season. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigre- , 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high-scoring bucks fre. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 
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SIS CDEC IA NOTICES : 
LZ SPECIAL 








HONEY. 
Those in need of extracted honey will do well to 
send for samples and prices. We have choice Califor- 
nia and Jamaica to offer in 60-1b. cans. 








SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION MILLS. 


We have in stock quite a large lot of second-hand 
foundation-mills in all sizes and at various prices. If 
any of our readers are interested we shall be pleased 
to submit samples, with prices and descriptions of the 
machines we have to offer. If you have any choice as 
to size or grade of foundation you wish to make, let 
us know it when you write. 





COMB FOUNDATION ADVANCED. 

We call attention again to the advance of 3 cts. per 
pound in price of comb foundation, which was made 
April 22, and announced in last issue of GLEANINGS. 
All manufacturers and dealers have made the advance, 
so far as we have been informed, and the reason for it 
is the increased cost of beeswax We are receiving 
wax in good volume, and have a fair supply on hand. 
We are paying 29 cts. cash, 31 cts. trade, delivered here 
for average wax. 





BUSINESS BOOMING. 


We have not as many unfilled carload orders as we 
have had; but those still unfilled are more urgently 
needed than at any time yet this season, judging from 
the reports we get from the dealers who are waiting 
to receive the gocds which will enable them to fill 
their orders. All orders nowin hand we expect to 
have filled by or before the end of this month. We 
have been obliged to decline orders for several car- 
loads because we could not ship them promptly and 
we would not put them ahead of other orders already 
entered. We hope the supplies for which there is at 
present such a brisk demand will be needed and used 
up this season. Indications generally are favorable, 
although in this section the weather continues cool. 


MACHINISTS WANTED. 


We are in need of several men of some experience 
in the use of iron-working tools. We have, during the 
past year, ivstalled in our machine department over 
$3000 worth of new tools in charge of a new foreman 
well posted in the latest methods of tool-making and 
machine construction, and he could use to advantage 
several additional men of experience on new work 
which we have laid out todo. We require men famil- 
iar with the use of lathes drill-press. shaper, planer, 
milling machine, and bench tools If any of our read- 
ers know of such men d siring a change, and who 
would like to work in an institution like ours, ina 
small town the equal of any in the country to live in, 
we should like to hear from them with references as 
to character and experience; the length of time engag- 
ed in such work, and somewhat of the nature of the 
work done, etc. 

SACK FOR HOLDING SEED POTATOES, TO GO WITH 

THE HAND PLANTER. 


We have just received from IL. L. Olds, Clinton, Wis., 
a seed-sack for carrying cut seed-potatoes, that isa 
great improvement over the sack in common use. A 
steel hoop holds the sack open enough to get the hand 
in eas!ly, and three rather ornamental bands support 
it easily so as to rest on both shoulders. After having 
it tested 1n the field, I think such a sack might save 
almost the price of it in planting one day. Price 40c; 
A mail 23c extra. We have them in stock ready to 
ship. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 

In connection with and directly adjoining our large 
manufacturing plant we have an apiary of 600 colonies; 
and this is further supplemented by an out-yard of 150 
more. Nearly all of these 750 are devoted to the rear- 
ing of high-class honey queens or queens for business. 
In charge of this department we have a queen-breeder 
of some 30 years’ experience, careful and competent, 
and one who uses the latest and best methods for pro- 
ducing vigorous healthy stock. None but honey queens 
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are used for breeders (usually imported) — queens 
whose progeny have excelled every thing else in the 
yard. Some of them are from our celebrated import- 
ed red-clover mother, the bees of which will excel any 
thing else in the yard during the time that red clover 
isin bloom. Then we have a breeder whose bees stor- 
ed 160 lbs. of surplus from clover and basswood. in a 
yard where there are already 650 colonies. A colony 
that can store as much honey as that in a locality so 
greatly overstocked is something remarkable, and 
hence the queen has been set apart as a breeder. 

On account of the intrinsic merit of breeding stock 
and the pains we take in rearing our queens, we are 
compelled (to prevent being swamped with orders) to 
charge a slight advance over ruling prices. 


PRICES OF RED-CLOVER AND HONEY QUEENS REARk- 
ED IN THE ROOT CO.’S APIARIES, AT MEDINA, O. 


IGS CID Sas sis soos seine vescecowenesesennvensens . $1 00 







Select untested queen. 1 25 
Tested queen ............. 2 00 
Select tested queen . 3 00 
Breeding queen......... 5 00 


Select breeding Queene.......006.0:0005226000 00000 . 7 50 
Extra select breeding queens, 1 year old.. 10 00 


Be sure to specify whether you desirea ‘‘ red-clover"’ 
or a‘*honey’’ queen. The first - mentioned stock is 
bred for red clover ; the last-named, or honey queens, 
show up well during an ordinary honey- flow from clo- 
ver and basswood. Wecan not furnish these queens 
before May 15 (untested before June Ist) nor later than 
Nov. 15th. Weare booking orders, and they will be 
filled in their season in rotation. 


COMMON ITALIAN QUEENS. 


For those who desire to get pure Italian stock at a 
moderate price we are prepared to furnish queens di- 
rect from our breeders in the South, or from our own 
yards. These queens may be just as good as our high- 
er-priced stock. Some of our Southern breeders use 
our breeding-queens, and others use some of their own 
choice breeders. 


TIS MRNSOION iocccssoencsincess-seenesssenescssbeeess ‘§ 








Select untested queens.. .100 

Tested queens........... ase a 
« RUSE GERD GUCOIG nc cvcsecccsccsecscecccces cesssens 2 

PRICES OF NUCLEI. 

One-frame nucleus, without queen............ $2 00 

Two-frame nucleus, without queen..... 3 00 

Three-frame nucleus, without queen......... 3 50 

One colony of bees in 8 frame Dovetail- 

ed hive, without queen........... paansaneanionaae’ 7 


We can supply with the nuclei any of the queens 
mentioned in the table of prices of queens. When 
one buys an extra select queen or any high-priced 
queen he would do well to have her come in a nucleus. 
This will insure safe arrival,and do away with the 
hazard of introducing. 








Convention Notices. 





CENTRALVEREIN FUER BIENENZUCHT IN OESTER- 
REICH. 

An International Exhibition in Bee-keeping will be 
held at Vienna, on the festival of Easter, foo arrang- 
ed by the Central Association of Bee-keepers. It 1s 
intended to exhibit bees, hives, instruments, products, 
books, etc. Information can be received from the 
Centralverein fuer Bienenzucht in Osterreich, at Vien- 
na, Austria, I. Schauflergasse, No. 6. 








Kind Words from our Customers. 








GLEANINGS will be the last paper I shall ever stop 
taking. God will bless you, Mr. Root, as long as you 
write such good Home talks. C. G. TURNER. 

Mechanic Falls, Me. 


A DANGEROUS COMBINATION. 


In reading the Tobacco Column in GLEANINGS I was 
surprised to learn that you employ a boy who uses ci- 
garettes. Iconsider them a dangerous combination ; 
but I think you manage your business all right with- 
out my advice. S. H. HouGu. 

Saybrook, O., Apr. 7. 
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Please find inclosed $1.00, for which give me credit. 
I don’t know that I have any excuse for not sending 
the money at the proper time, only neglect. A. I. can 
o for me if he wants to; in fact, I rather enjoy hear- 
ing him go for delinquents of various kinds. I have 
taken GLEANINGS ever since Huber and Blue Eyes 
were kids, as they call them now. I expect to take it 
as long as I live or am able to read. I devour it trom 
beginning to end, advertisements and all, some of it 
two or three times. WILLIAM Cox. 
Viroqua, Wis., Apr. 7. 
Bro. A. I, Root :—I feel ita duty and a pleasure to 
tell you how much I appreciate your Home Talks. 
The Lord only knows the good they will accomplish. 
The article on the serpent’s beguiling was timely and 
well presented. A young pastor who was preaching 
grand sermons was floundering in his toils, leaving a 
devoted wife at home, and spending his time in an- 
other’s company. I handed him your article, gave 
him a plain talk, for which he thanked me. I hope 
he will profit by it. Your faithful stand for r7ghteous- 
ness in these days of deception is worthy of high com- 
mendation. Iam yours in Christ. : 








Dear Brother in Christ :—Since walking with you in 
Home talks I have been strangely drawn to you, per- 
haps by the 

Sacred tie that binds 

In sweet communion kindred minds, 
so that, on receipt of GLEANINGS, the first article we 
look for is Our Homes. Some ten years ago I had the 
grip, which left me with bronchial asthma, which 
compels me to reside up here in the mountains (eleva- 
tion 2700 feet). In. our seclusion we often think of 
you in your cabin in the woods. We are 27 miles from 
any church, so your Talks are read first. I can’t say 
they are strictly bee-journal literature, but they do 
tend to extract the stings of conscience (for instance 
as related by you on page 651); for who of the best of 
us but has felt the twinges that inward monitor has 
given us when we have said or done something tend- 
ing to grieve the tender, loving heart of Him who died 
that we might live? So, dear friend, keep onin the 
good old line you have taken up, and verily you shall 
have your reward, for those who turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as stars, etc. 

Alpine, Cal., Mar. 16, 


EF. P. ST. JOHN. 


ONE WHOLE YEAR OF FREEDOM FROM BONDAGE. 


Mr. A. TI. Root :-I feelita duty, on this the first an- 
niversary of my emancipation, to write you and thank 
you for the part you have taken in freeing me from to- 
bacco slavery. For twenty-five years I was a slave to 
the weed ; and no despot ever wielded a more tyran- 
nicalinfluence over menial than it did over me. It 
had crept inch by inch, into my very nature until it 
seemed a part of my life. At the time of my emanci- 
pation I was using ¥% lb. of the blackest and strongest 
I could buy, each week; no other kind satisfied me. 
I was to be found at all times, if not eating, sleeping, 
or at church, with either a chewor the pipe in my 
mouth. It had impared my nerves to a frightful ex- 
tent, and had partly destroyed my powers of diges- 
tion. I had been fora long time able to digest but lit- 
tle fat of any kind at a time; and what fat I did eat I 
had to eat at the very first part of my meal ; for if eat- 
en later I had to spit it up ina short time. I had not 
in many years been able to eat pota'oesof either kind, 
though Iam very fond of them, only at the first of a 
meal, and only a small quantity then ; otherwise I had 
the heart-burn so badly that I could not rest till next 
meal. I knew it was destroving my health, wasting 
my body and robbing me of my strength. But that 
was not the worst of it; for I had fora long time felt 
sure that it was a sin and so, of course, was ruining 
my very soul. 

I had been for some time thinking of stopping the 
use of it, but could never muster up the courage to 
make the attempt until I read your article in GLEAN- 
INGS for April 1, 1901, when I resolved to do just what 
my conscience told me was right in the case, God help- 
ing me Iasked the great Creator of the universe, 
who said, ‘‘ Let us make man in our own image,” to 
help metorid myself of this curse, for such it was, 
and he hasso abundantly helped me that to-day I can 
stand up before the world, and, in the sight of God, 
a clean man, with no desire whatever for alcohol, to- 
bacco, or any thing of the kind. My health has im- 
proved immensely, and I have gained 20 lbs. in weight 
anda great deal in strength. I can noweat many 
things that I could not eat before. I can eat as many 
potatoes as I want. and just whenever I like, without 
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any after-trouble. I can eat butter, gravy, and even 
pork, and digest them all right. 

Now, you can see that I have much to be thankful 
for, and I thank you again for the help you have given 
me ; but I feel sure that you will feel well compensat- 
ed when you learn that you have been instrumental, 
with God’s help, in delivering another soul from the 
thraldom of the tobacco curse. Still, I shall always 
feel grateful toward you, and shall pray that God may 
continue you many years yet in your good work; and 
I hereby pledge myself a worker in the same cause 
while I live, or until all men cease to pollute the tem- 
ple that was created for the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, by the use of such vile stuff as alcohol and to- 
bacco. J. R. PINKHAM. 

Washington, N. C., Apr. 15. 


Why Not 


Buy your supplies of us and get entire satisfaction, 
as hundreds of bee-keepers are doing? It is a pro- 
found pleasure to us to have sat'sfied customers 

We have car loads of goods and more cars coming. 
We occupy 3250 square feet of floor space, we have 
long experience, we are in the best shipping point, 
we handle G. B. Lewis Co.’s Goods and Dadant’s 
Comb Foundation, and the best of all kinds of bee 
supplies. 

Weare doing an extensive business in queens this 
year. We guarantee pure mating and safe arrival. 
They are all from pure stock, and from mothers who 
are known to be some of the greatest ‘‘ hustlers”’ in 
the country. Catalog free. 


C. M. Scott & Co., 


1004 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


UEENS AND NUCLEI. -—Untested queens, either 3 

or 5 banded, 75c; 6 for $4.25. Tested, $1.00 and up. 

Nucleus, including untested queen, 2-fr., $2.50; 3-fr., 
$3.25; 4-fr., $3.75. CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, I11. 














RUBBER STAMPS. Send us 25 cts. for year’s 
sub to our 16-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line 
Stamps, to print any wording you want. 

THE FARM AND POULTRY News, Middlesboro, Ky. 


!IWHITE LEGHORNS!! 


Single comb; stock large and fine; Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Pekin ducks. Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Address 
W. H. GIFFoRD, 151 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 


UST AS NATURA 


oldhen 
@Banda deal morereliable, Doesn't 
break its eggs or make its chicks lousy. 
Doesn’tstay off the nestand allow the eggs 
¥%tochill but hatches every egg that can be 

Jem 


hatched. THE 
all. PETALUMA INCUBATOR 
isabsolutely perfect as to incubator essentials—proper application 
and distribucien of heat and meisture, regulation and ventilation, 
For54 to 324 eggs. We Pay Freightanywhere in U. 8. Catalog free, 
PETALUMA INOUBATOR CO., 
Box 125, Petaluma, California, or Bex 125, Indianapolis, Ind, 


BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Reckford. : IHlinois. 








as the 









Beats 
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QUEENS, QUEENS wae 


Cid Standbys.—The A. I. Root Co., to whom we 
have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, OW i 
X% Read Vy: 


— 


.aus: “Are you running low on queens? We hope 
not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 


Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 


Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 


$50 Queens.— My nice queen that you sent me, and 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-1b. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble,and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. 
—M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.0€ 
each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
5.00 each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells 

ow to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. 

Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter. 
It’s ALL, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 


The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. 


wvevvvvvvvvyTvVvVvVvVvVvVTYS 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


@ 
@ 
5 
4 
@ 
Sa 
of every thing bee-keepers need. ; 
a 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


| 


Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The per forat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

, 4 ‘ Heavy tin op ory ag —> —— $1.50 Be caper 
d v aR. 1.10; 38-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smoke 
Ny 1 arenes —? ne Scaants and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Door Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. Please I standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one br yr fengine. I have 
one already. é s best smoker I 


Ayer Oe ene SOAS, Huito, Tex. | Ts F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 







































OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. tcc aera 


just in from TheA.I. 
Root Company. A big 


We make it our business to Stock for immediate 
sell the best goods in the shipment. 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 


inh . « s « Prothero & Arnold, 
Du Bois, Pa. 


M cf Fi cy Hi U N T & SON 9 Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


.We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 


below, where we shall be pleased to see all Patience ! 


of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. = 


Rush Orders! 


ay, 2% 2 
ww US YY, 




















By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- Mone 
ortation, and secure lower freight ‘than y 
rom Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will if 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line requested. 


of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 


returned 














TheA J, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 




















Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of 


The W. T. Falconer M’fg Co,, 


Jamestown, New York. 


Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 


or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Fee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 


Order of him and save the freight. 


Dadant’s Foundation 





WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 

Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YRARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 

WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 

BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI, TIMES. 

Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 

LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 





>, 
Discounts! 


PPPII 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chatf Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 
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Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 








WOW a 
ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 
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Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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